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: ST. VALENTINE’S DAY, 

Below we give an allegorical representation of St. Yalentine’s 
Day, an appropriate and timely picture for the season. The two 
principal figures seem to have just lost their hearts, and are fly- 
ing off with the same; a spirited little eupid seems to be but 
fulfilling his legitimate line of business, ‘cruel but to be kind,” 
since he has pierced them both with his arrow. The surround- 
ings of the picture are suggestive, as the reader will observe, of 
the chayacter of the day and the legend that attaches to it. Long 
years of custom have consecrated this period to the sending and 


receiving of love letters ; even in Shakspeare’s time it seems to 
have been in vogue, and has been improved for centuries by high 
and low, rich and poor, as a convenient period for the interchange 
of delicate sentiments. In this country, for some few years past, 


it seems to have become more and more generally observed, and 
for some days previous to and after the 14th of February, our shop- 
windows are profusely decorated with illustrated missiles suitable 


for aspiring swains and pretty damsels to spill ink upon, for those 
in whom they feel an interest. On the morning of St. Valentine’s 
Day, extra postmen are always engaged at all of our large post- 
offices, and it is a busy time with the department for that and 
some subsequent days, to deliver the consequent missives, while 
all the pretty ladies in town af® possessed of a most singular 
palpitation of the heart at each knock at the door. According to 
the theory of the day, the first person that a maid sees on the 
morning of the 14th inst., is to be her Valentine. St. Valenti e’s 
is a day of excitement among the young; and, much as they may 
endeavor to conceal their propensities, two thirds of the more ad- 


vanced in life, not only call to remembrance the occurrences 
that are departed, but also have an inward longing for their re- 
newal ; and, however they may affect to despise it, there is not a 
more positive truth than that many even at threescore years would 


feel flattered by a missive sent in kindness of regard. From the 
first opening of dawn all the devotees of this tutelar divinity are 
anxious whom their Valentines shall be. With what coyness 
they approach the doors and windows ; one look is all that is re- 
quired ; and, O, what swect sensations or keen disappointments 
ensue, as it cither is or is not the individual expected to be seen! 
What fluttering of the pulses as the postman advances! what 
hopes and fears alternately sway the desires for a written valen- 
tine, replete with tender expressions and soft inducements. Who 
can paint the feelings? We shall not try to do it. 
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CHAPTER 


He left the cabin; and his auditory, frozen with horror, re- 
mained motionless. They too well remembered having inter- 
posed to aid Consul Orloff in bringing his daughter home; and 
it had always been said, since Osmar Bey took command of the 
sultan’s troops, that he, was animated by a fierce desire for ven- 
geance. But, ere they could recover from their terror, a file of 
soldiers entered to force them out of the cabin at the point of the 
bayonet. They hurried into their boats, determined, at least, to 
die with their families—but even that consolation was denied 
them. No sooner were they clear from the frigate, than her broad- 
side was brought to bear upon their boats, and a shower of grape- 
shot was poured into their midst. When the smoke cleared away, 
a few mutilated corpses and fragments of boats, circling on the 
crimson tide, gratified the blood-thirsty wretch, who, standing in 
the quarter-gallery of the frigate, exclaimed : 

“So shall every Sciote perish !” 

The cannon-signal was fearfully obeyed on shore, and the work 
of extermination was at once commenced. The men soon lay 
in piles before the doors of the homes they had in vain endeavored 
to defend, while the Moslems, infuriated, massacred all within 
reach of their yataghans. It was vain to implore mercy! The 
young maidens, but a few days before the pride of the island, 
found their loveliness no shield then, but fell stabbed before their 
mothers’ eyes—or, flying into the gardens, were caught by their 
long and braided tresses, and quickly despatched. The wild and 
confused cries of pain and death were mingled with the fierce 
shouts of “‘ Mahomet and vengeance!” Greeks knelt, imploring 
pity, or sought to escape with desperate speed, while the Turkish 
soldier rushed by with his reeking weapon, holding in his hand 
some head, dripping with blood. 

Neither did the close of day put a stop to the carnage. The 
moonlight, spreading vividly over the town, the shores, and the 
rich groves of fruit trees, rendered escape or concealment impos- 
sible. Even at times, when the work of death paused at inter. 
vals from very weariness, the loud sounds of horror and carnage 
sunk into those of more hushed and bitter woe. The heart-broken 
wail of parents over their dying children ; the shuddering tones 
of despair of those to whom a few hours would bring inevitable 
death ; the cries of the orphan and widowed around the mangled 
forms of their dearest relations, mingled with curses on the mur- 
derer, went up to heaven. But these pauses for mourning were 
brief. Soon again the stillness of the night would be broken by 
the clash of arms, and the dismal war-cry of the Ottoman sol- 
diery : “ Death !—death to the Greeks!—to the enemies of the 
Prophet! Allah il Allah!” And Osmar Bey, who had come on 
shore, urged his troops to the slaughter. Every house and gar- 
den were strewed with corpses—beneath the orange-trees, by the 
fountain-side, on the rich carpet and the marble pavement, lay 
the young and the beautiful, and the aged, in the midst of their 
loved and luxurious retreats. The angel of mercy fied in despair, 
and the demon of destruction reigned supreme over this never- 
equalled scene of horror. 

Elissa had been roused from her slumber by the cannonade; 
nor was it long before she could hear the distant death-screams of 
the butchered Sciotes, while fugitives passed her residence on 
their way to the mountains. Many a belle of the preceding fes- 
tivities, her beauty gone, rushed towards the craggy heights—their 
fears excited by the brutal indignities committed on their sisters 
or their friends, before their eyes. Nor was it long ere infuriated 
murderers, in hot pursuit, knocked at her gate, demanding admit- 
tance. A prey to the most horrible apprehensions, she managed 


to secrete herself, and saw her domestics slaughtered at the gate, 


which they vainly endeavored to guard. Ransacking the house, 
the demons departed without having discovered her, and she de- 
termined to escape. But, having left the house, and nearly reached 
the gate, she saw another party of Turks approaching. Too late 
to regain her place of refuge, death, with gll its aggravated hor- 
rors, seemed now inevitable, till on the moment she adopted an 
expedient. She flew towards the heap of slaughter, besmeared 
herself with the still oozing blood of her domestics, and falling on 
her face among the slain, Jay motionless as death. 

The Turks entered the gate, passed onward to the house, and 
it was soon enveloped in a broad sheet of flame. As they left the 
scene of their devastation, one of them perceived a diamond 
ring sparkling on the finger of Elissa, and stopped to obtain it, 
Lifting her apparently lifeless hand, he attempted to draw it off ; 
but as he could not, he drew his knife and began to slice the flesh 
from her finger. ‘This was the last scene she could remember, 
It was midnight when she awoke from the swoon into which her 
agony and her effort to conceal it had thrown her, and she found 
herself, cold and benumbed, surrounded by corpses. Her beauti- 
fal abode of the day prévious was now a hideous pile of ashes 
slaked in blood, from which rose burning fragments. 

Necessity armed her with energy. No'time was left for delib- 
eration, and she fled towards the mountain range, taking a path 
strewed with mutilated corpses. Deeper and deeper she plunged 
into the recesses of the mountain forest, fearing lest the moon 
should betray her, Her face was haggard, her dark eyes glazed 
with horror, and her garments were stained with blood—yet fear 
nerved her limbs, and she sped onward like a startled fawn. . At 


a 
last she had hopes of escape ; but, in a few moments, she heard 
the tramp of a horse approaching’ on the fathway she had trav- 
ersed, and feared that her fate was sealed. Dropping on her knees 
at the side of the path, she addressed a silent prayer to the Father 
of all, and waited the approach of the horseman. 

The new comer, however, was a female, whom Elissa immedi- 
ately recognized as ‘having seen pass her house almost daily, with 
herbs -and berries for the market. It was said by the servants 
that she had wished to see Elissa, and they spoke of her as “the 
fortune-teller,” declaring that her powers of divination were noted. 
Her face was that of a corpse, but her voice was sweet, and her 
eyes beamed with kindness. 

“The saints be praised,” said she, as she approached Elissa. 
“‘T have been in search of you, and feared that you had perished 
in the flames.” 

“Me!” exclaimed Elissa, rising—for she was unable to com- 
prehend why the fortune-teller should take such an interest in her 
welfare. 

“ Ay, girl, you. This is no time for explanations, but endeavor 
tv mount behind me.” And she rode to the side of a rock, which 
enabled Elissa to gain a seat on the horse. When mounted, she 
said : 

“ Hold me fast around the waist, and do not be alarmed. Zorob 
is a sure-footed beast.” 

Setting off at a round trot, they crossed the mountafm; and 
descending into a deep valley, Elissa gave a cry of delight. There 
lay, in asheltered cove, the “ Dolphin ”—her masts and spars all 
replaced, and her canvass hanging loose. In a few moments they 
reached the beach; and there was Captain Maxwell, with his 
boat. 

“ Huzza!” he shouted. ‘‘ Hasten on board, Mademoiselle Elissa, 
and we will soon be away from this doomed island.” 

Elissa slid from the horse into the captain’s arms, and he carried 
her, like a child, to the boat. Her deliverer remained standing by 
the horse, a joyful smile playing on her ghastly features. 

“O, come—come with us!” said Elissa, in an entreating tone ; 
but the fortune-teller shook her head. 

“No,” she replied. “Joy and happiness will never be my lot ; 
but may it be thine. Should you become the daughter in-law of 
Consul! Orloff, say to him that his unworthy second wife preserved 
your life! May every bliss attend you.” 

Springing on her horse as she spoke, she was soon lost to sight ; 
and the captain, fearful lest the Turks should discover his vessel, 
hastened on board. Elissa was in a swoon; but Achmet received 
her at the gangway in his arms end carried her to her state-room, 
where, by the aid of cold water and a bo‘tle of smelling-salts, she 
soon recovered consciousness. And O, with what a thrill of joy 
did she hear the waters rushing past the vessel’s side. She had 
escaped ! 

Achmet hurried on deck and reported her convalescence to 
Captain Maxwell. 

“Glad of it,” was his bluff reply. “Now, quarter-master, get 
out your studding-sails as soon as you can; but keep an eye on 
this new rigging. Mast-head, there! keep a bright lookout for 
strange sail !” 

“ Ay, ay, sir!” And the “ Dolphin” once more danced merrily 
over the waters, under a press of canvass. 

Everything was put in fighting trim, in case one of the Turkish 
frigates should make chase ; but the blood-thirsty murderers were 
too busily engaged in their work of destruction to think of keep- 
ing a lookout. 

When the sun again rose over Scio, but a few Greeks remained 
alive, and they were carefully concealed in the mountain recesses. 
There they mourned for their butchered relatives, and swore to 
revenge this savage onslaught upon the dcfenceless and unoffend- 
ing. Nor was that sacred pledge to be fulfilled while a single 
Moslem polluted the soil of Greece. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


“ My May of life 
Is fallen in the sere, the yellow leaf; 
And that which should ocmaee old 
As honor, love, obedience, ide, 
I must not look to have —but, in tuete stead, 
Curres not loud, but deep, mouth-honor, breath, 
Which the poor heart would fain deny, but dare not.” 

Tue flight of Alexis from the pavilion naturally caused a great 
excitement in the seraglio. Never before had am intruder escaped 
alive; and the whole community resembled a swarm of bees, 
whose sanctuary had been invaded by some mischievous boy. 
The guardians, with drawn yataghans, rushed frantically about, 
calling on the odalisques to retire into their sleeping-rooms, a 
command which the fair ones had no idea of obeying until they 
had learned all the particulars. Alarm gongs were sounded, and. 
such was the uproar that it reached the ears of Sultan Mahmond, 
who was seated at his*council-board, deliberating on the intentions 
of Russia, 

Step by step the autocrat had advanced, adopting, at intervals, 
the rivers Dnieper, Buge, Dnester and Pruth as a frontier line, 
and now he would fain advance his custom-houses to the very 
month of the Danube. The Turks expected to see their capital 
again surmounted by the Greek cross; but they wished to keep 
off—for another century, if fate would permit—the fatal day when 
the, prophecies would be fulfilled, For, before the conquests of 
the fiery Catherine, the inhahitants of Constantinople pointed out 
the particular gate by which the Muscovite troops would certainly 
enter the City of Promise; and they carried their dead across 
4nto Asia—for their prophets had proclaimed that the Moslem 
was but encamped in Europe. Yct Sultan Mahmoud hoped that 
the evil day would not comé within his reign, and had summoned 
his chief officers around the divan of council to consider what’ 


course should be pursued if the Russians should aid the Greeks 
in their revolution. There was also some cause for apprehension 
in the visit of the “Nicolai,” although he had not dared to refuse 
her a passage through ‘the jealously-guarded ariel oF Dar. 
danelles. 

The tumult in the adjacent seraglio interrupted the delibera- 
tions, and the guardian, who had introduced Alexis, appeared at 
the door with a troubled look, making a sign to the’sultan. Mah- 
moud, requesting the Seraskier Pacha to preside, left the divan, 
and learning from the trem)ling guardian the cause of the uproar 
he in:mediately hurried to the pavilion. 

Zalal.ah, almost paralyzed with astonishment at-the unexpected 
conduct of Alexis, remained where he had left het, gazing earn- 
estly at the vessel ; but ere he was fairly on the deck she was-sur- 
rounded by a score of guardians, with drawn yataghans, Then 
came one c ad in red, with a very fiend’s expression on his*face, 
carrying a long sack. His deadly gaze towards Zalallah boded 
but little good—for it denoted the joy with which he would enclose 
her in her prison-shroud, and launch her forth into the still and 
sombre waters of the Bosphorus. 

“What means this tumult?” exclaimed the sultan, in a voice 
that made the guardians tremble, and fall beck like. crouching 
hounds before the hantsman’s whip. 

The sultana alone stood immovable—her eyes dark as ‘night, 
and her countenance fearfully pale, but not with terror. Drawing 
her noble form to its utmost height, and crossing her arms on her 
breast, she stood in the midst of the accusing throng—not brav- 
ing with man’s energetic passion, or meekly suffering with wo- 
man’s resignation—but casting off that storm of shame 4s rain- 
drops from the swan’s white wings. So heroic was her attitude ; 
so apparent her moral dignity; so purely innocent her earnest 
face, that even the executioner felt abashed ; and Mahmoud—who 
knew all, save the unexpected escape—felt that he could worship 


tet the blood-red flush that flashed over Mahmoud’s haughty 
face was the index of bitter mortification. Pure as he knew Zalal- 
lah to be, powerful as he was, he dared not pardon her. The laws 
of Mahomet could not be set at defiance, and death was the pun- 
ishment of female infidelity. To have admitted a knowledge of 
Alexis, or of his visit, would have aroused the fanatical prejudices 
of the stern Moslems, and endangered his own life. He had extir- 
pated the factious Janizarics, and had unriveted many a national 
shackle of prejudice ; but he dared not overlook the présence of a 
man in the forbidden precincts of his seraglio. While in this sus- 
pense an idea came to his relief, and, with well-assumed anger, he 


asked : 
“ Was the dog secured ?” 


For a moment there was no reply. 
the chief guardian answered : 

“He escaped to yonder vessel of the Franks !” 

“ Seize the sentinel on duty before the pavilion, and imprison 
him. As for the sultana, let her be taken at once to the Seven 
Towers, and kept in the vaulted chamber, until our will is known. 
And let a dragoman be'sent at once to the Russian embassy at 
Pera, demanding the attendance of the minister. We must have 
these two guilty ones taken care of together—but, as doomed for 
another world, let her be treated with tender care.” And then, as 
with curved:lip and dilated nostril he passed the sentenced crimi- 
nal, he whispered one word, intended alone for her who alone 
heard it : 

“ Esperance 

He left, and the crowd of guardians dispersed, excepting those 
who remained to escort the sultana to her prison. Stopping at 
her apartments, they ordered her attendant odalisques to follow 
with her apparel, and soon she was in a caique, skirting the ruined 
walls of the city, on the side next to the Sea of Marmora. A few 
moments, and the caique was brought to the sill of a low arched 
postern in a high tower, almost overhanging the water, and Zalal- 
lah was ushered into her prison. It was a spacious vaulted apart- 
ment, in the largest of the long-famed “ seven towers,” and had 
been fitted up with every comfort for state prisoners of high rank. 
The windows on one side overlooked the city, with its swelling 
domes and high, glistening-minarets—while on the other were the 
bleak deserts of Thrace, stretching off towards Adrianople, until 
they were lost in the purple duskihess of the distance. . 

The guardians left, and Zalallah, alone, had time to recall her 
thoughts. Unhappily for herself, she construed the behaviour of 
Alexis into a declaration that her daughter had perished, and felt 
that the last chord was severed that had kept her thoughts in tune. 
Memory, like a vulture, preyed upon her imagination, portraying 
her crime, like that of Cain, as entailing a curse upon her and 
hers. The thought of the evil day when she was persuaded to 
leave her hysband, and the image of her infant child as it ap- 
peared when she imprinted a last kiss upon its pure lips, rose re- 
proachfully before her. Alas! the recollection of an evil deed 
ever blooms around a ruined heart, as noxious weeds grow rank- 
est at the base of ruined shrines. Heretofore, although care had . 
woven its spider-like web over her soul, and some sad thought 
had claimed almost every pulsation of her existence, she had 
cherished the hope of an ultimate reunion with her duaghter, as 
an Eden spot, free from all stain. 

Now, even that hope was quenched,‘as the last star of night 
pales into the western sky. Sweet anxieties, nourished for years, 
had fied, and no beacon-light illumined the troubled wave’ of fu- 
turity. A prey to the keenest misery, she found no relief im weep- 
ing—for the scalding tears she shed were not those which fell like 
summer showers, -refreshing by their overflow the heart from 
whence they spring—but the hail-drops of agony, whichalmost 
furrow the cheek down which they roll.; Of her own fate she was 
reckless, for she felt sensible that nothing remained for her in the 


Then, in a tremulous voice, 


dark pilgrimage of life, save vain regrets and ruined hopes. 
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Meanwhile, the excitement within the seraglio had increased 
rather than subsided—for a very few moments after Alexis had 
ascended the side of the “ Nicolai,” the Russian Secretary of Le- 
gation had gone on board. What his errand was no one on shore 
knew; bnt in a trice the drum was heard, as the crew hurried 
around the capstan, while the top-men, busily engaged in furling 
sail an instant previous, hastened to undo their labors. The sec- 
retary now descended the side and received his diplomatic salute ; 
nor had the smoke curled from the water ere the “‘ Nicolai,” under 
full sail, was retracing her way down the Sea of Marmora. It 
was a rapid movement; and the Turks, baffled of their prey, were 
loud in their denunciation of the Russians, who had thus carried 
off an offender against the laws ef the Prophet. 

The truth of the matter, however, was this. The czar had sent 


despatches to Constantinople for Alexis, ordering him to repair at— 


once to Greece, and to learn what the prospects were of an insur. 
rection. Just as the document arrived, the Russian minister 
learned the reported expedition against Scio, and hoped that the 
“Nicolai” would arrive in time to return to Smyrna for Major 
Orloff, and then go to Scio. Orders to this effect had been sent 
on board the moment the vessel was visible, and Captain Paske- 
witsch was nothing loth to carry away his young friend. So that 
within half an hour after Alexis left the seraglio, he was on his 
way down the Sea of Marmora, and the imperial city of Constan- 
tine had faded in the distance. 

Consul Orloff appeared delighted to see his grandson again ; 
but Alexis noticed with regret that the old gentleman’s counte- 
nance looked careworn, while there was a lack of animation in his 
manner. He listened with interest to the strange adventures of 
his grandson, but no part of them interested him so much as that 
which comprised his interviews with Elissa. 

“T cannot comprehend,” said he, “ who prompted your abduc- 
tion, although Osmar Bey evidently had a prominent hand in it. 
But who is this Elissa? And how could that rascally Lavalette 
manage to purchase an estate in Scio, and to keep a yacht in his 
employ, unless he pilfered the sums from me. Alas! Alexis, I 
fear that I am the victim to some deep-laid scheme, and that after 
having with ant-like industry reared a fortune for your use—” 

“Nay, nay, my dear grandfather,” interrupted Alexis, “do not 
grieve for the loss of your property on my account. I hope you 
will yet recover your embezzled funds, but, on my account, do not 
even think of it. I am young, advanced in my profession, and 
never fear but that I can get along.” 

“T trust that I am thankful for your prosperity, my dear boy ; 
but the loss of capital is a sad matter to an old merchant. A 
month since I walked the streets of Smyrna with pride, feeling 
that by my own industry I had amassed enough to sustain you in 
whatever rank you might attain. But when you were taken away, 
perhaps murdered, and I found Lavalette’s defection, everything 
appeared changed. I—the head of the Levantine trade—was 
bankrupt; and those who had howed subserviently in the bazaars, 
now passed me with a supercilious and chilling nod.” 

“ But, my dear grandfather,” said Alexis, ‘‘matters may turn 
out better than you imagine. Could we but get hold of Lavalette, 
he might be forced to disgorge his ill-gotten wealth, and all would 
be well. At any rate, Captain Paskewitsch wishes you to accom- 
pany him to Scio, and you may learn something there of the 
rascal.” 

But, as Alexis spoke, a cloud came over his heart—for while he 
looked upon Lavalette as having ruined his grandfather, he could 
not forget that he was the uncle of Elissa. Her memory haunted 
him in his dreams, and he looked eagerly forward to an opportu- 
nity of seeing her again, in hopes that she might look with more 
favor upon his suit. 

While these events were transpiring in and near Constantinople, 
Scio was yet damp with the blood of her best and her bravest in- 
habitants. Osmar Bey had glutted his vengeance—yet he felt 
sorely troubled, for there was every appearance that Elissa was 
among the victims. He had sent a guard to protect her, but they 
had mistaken the house, and he had every reason to fear the 
wrath of Zalallah. Wrapped up as she was in the welfare of her 
child, he felt that she would turn upon him with the fury of a 
lioness despoiled of her cub, and ruin stared him in the face. 
His only consolation was, that he had nearly completed the ac- 
complishment of his long-cherished schemes of revenge. 

As these thoughts oceupied his mind, a few mornings after the 
massacre, the door of his apartment was opened, and Lavalette 
entered, looking emaciated and wan. 

“ Ah!” exclaimed the bey, “is she safe, then ?” 

“ Elissa ?” asked Lavalette. 

“Yes. Tell me—were you able to escape ?”’ 

“ Alas! I know-nothing of Elissa. I was brought here by force, 
‘imprisoned, and have been nearly starved to death since my jailor 
perished. Why did you not send a guard to the country-house ?” 

“ Why did I not ?”” repeated the bey. ‘“ Was it not your duty 
to watch over her? Did I not save you from a felon’s death, in 
order to have an accomplice, and promised you the wealth of my 
doomed. enemy as a reward? And were not you to watch over 


= the daughter of her who procured my advancement at 


intinople—an advancement which has enabled me to wipe 
out one long account? Truly have Ia mind to add you to the 
list of victims, and thus end your career of crime !” 

' ‘His majestic figure dilated as he thundered forth these ques- 
tions, in tones that penetrated the very soul of the guilty partner 
in his schemes, and there was no reply. After a short pause, he 
continued : 

“You do not speak, cowardly slave! Mark, now, what I say. 
Tf, within one week, you do not find Elissa, I will have you shot 
likes dog. Depart!” . 

Trembling and idténtshea, Lavalette shrank, without a word, 


from the head-quarters of the baffled bey. Death stared him in 
the face,.and he wished that he had been left to starve in his pris- 
on-cell. Then hope, that arch-comforter, whispered that Elissa 
might be among those who had gained hiding-places in the moun- 
tains. Inspired by the idea, he de ined to commence a search, 
when a Turkish soldier approach m, saying : 

“Do you wish to purchase a ring ?” 

Lavalette, as he gazed on the jewel offered him, felt his limbs 
totter ; and his breath became short and thick. 

It was a ring, which Zalallah had sent from Constantinople to 
be given to Elissa on her last birthday, and a portion of the golden 
circlet was encrusted with blood. 

“ Where,”’ he at length nerved himself to ask, “did you obtain 
this ?” 

“From the finger of a dead girl, just out of town,” replied the 
soldier, with a demoniac smile. “I had to use the knife to get it, 
for the finger was somewhat swollen; but it had to come. Do 
you wish it?” 

Giving the soldier a few piastres, which amply satisfied him, 
Lavalette put the ring in his pocket, and for some time paced the 
streets, lost in thought. He felt that, unless he contrived some 
plan of escape, his life would be forfeited—that, too, when he had 
a fortune safely deposited in Vienna, the fruit of his long service 
of villany with Consul Orloff. 

Unconsciously he had approached the quay, where a boat from 
one of the Turkish frigates was waiting. The coxswain was a 
renegade Frenchman, who for some years had kept a sail-boat at 
Smyrna, for the amusement of the European residents, and Lav- 
alette had several times gone out with him. To his great joy the 
man recognized him. 

“Ah!” said he, “are you here? I knew that you had some- 
thing to do with that bloodthirsty Osmar Bey, but I didn’t know 
you’d come here with him. But we shall soon be away.” 

“Do you sail soon ?” asked Lavalette, with as much unconcern 
as he could assume. 

“ The ship’s at single anchor, and we are waiting for an officer, 
who is to carry despatches to Constantinople. It is that reckless 
Parisian, Hilaire, who is a sort of aid-de-camp to this Osmar.” 

“1 know it,” said Lavalette ; “and here he comes.” Then ad- 
vancing towards a young man, in a Turkish uniform, whose coun- 
tenance was strongly marked with traces of dissipation, he ex- 
claimed : 

“Well, my dear Hilaire, I was afraid I should have to go with- 
out you.” 

“Go without me!” repeated the astonished young man. 

“Yes. The bey gave me my orders last night, and I feared 
that I should have a blue time of it until he told me you were to 
carry the official account of the battle. You will say when I take 
you to see some of my Armenian lady-friends, in Tophana, that 
I know Constantinople ; but it is dull music alone.” 

Hilaire was completely deceived. He had been at Lavalette’s 
house with his commander, and knew that they had intimate rela- 
tions—nor had he any suspicions that all was not as the wily clerk 
stated. So he expressed great delight at having the pleasure of 
his company, and in a few moments the boat was on its way to 
the Turkish frigate, the well-feathered oars beating the blue water 
into glistening spray. 

Hilaire introduced Lavalette to the captain,—who was likewise 
a Frenchman,—and a fellow-passenger; and in a few moments 
the almost breathless fugitive heard the welcome notes of the 
boatswain’s whistle, followed by the call : 

“ All hands up anchor !” 

The men walked mechanically around the capstan to the musie 
of a doleful-sounding drum; and soon the dripping flukes hung 
from the cat-head. The fore-topsail yards had been hoisted, and 
in a moment the sails were sheeted home, and the jibs set. 
There was a fair breeze, and, as the frigate felt it, she left the an- 
chorage, her crew setting sail after sail until she staggered under 
a cloud of canvass, tapering high towards the clouds. Had not 
Lavalette been thoroughly absorbed in his villanous schemes, he 
could but have been amused at the crew—picked up from the 
fishing-boats and wharfingers of the Turkish ports. The petty 
officers were generally Italians—the remainder, with the captain 
and — lieutenant, were French. It was a tolerable “fair-weather 
crew,” but one upon which, evidently, no reliance could be placed 
in contest or storm. 

Never had Lavalette, in his long career “of crime, felt so relieved 
as when he saw the island of Scio fade into the distance. He 
joined his companion in revelry uatil late at night, recalling the 
conquests and glories of France over ruby wine from her sunny 
slopes, and quite ingratiating himself with the officers. 

The next morning, when they were washing the decks over- 
head, Hilaire lay ina drunken sleep; but the wily partner of his 
state-room was up, and opening the bag which contained his de- 
spatches, had abstracted a letter to Zalajlah. Carefully putting it 
in one of his pockets, he then retired to rest, and it was difficult 
to arouse him for the late breakfast. 

CHAPTER XV. 


“ The sword, the banner, and the field, 
Glory and Greece, around me see! 
The Spartan, born upon his shield, 
Was not more free! 


Awake! (not Greece—she is awake!) 
uy he my spirit! Think through whom 

a ite parent lake, 

And then ttrike home! 


thee 
Indifferent should the amile or frown 
Of beauty be.” 


Morning at Missotoxoxt ! The sun comes pouring its 
bright rays from over the poetical Mount Parnassus, and cagts a 


flood of liquid light upon the plain, rivalling the classic halo of 
bright memories with which it has been invested. All around are 
thick groves of myrtle, olive and pomegranate, rich at once in 
blossom and berry—whilst the vine, laden with vivid green foliage 
and clustering fruit, climbs from tree to tree in wanton lnxuriance. 
A soft breeze comes stealing in from the waters so famed in my- 
thological romance; and the river Avenus, with its silvery tide, 
reflects the laurels that fringe its banks. The town itself, with its 
lcw fortifications, and .its well-whitewashed houses, basks in the 
morning rays like a vision of joy; and the convent-bells, with 
holy peal, invite the faithful to their matin prayers. 

At the time of which we write, Missolonghi had stood a long 
siege from the Turks. Staunchly had the brave Mavrocordato 
repelled the enemy, while the gallant Botzaris had fallen, after 
heroically destroying their camp. Sentries yet paced the fortifi- 
cations, and there was a guard posted before the house which 
served as head-quarters to the commander of the garrison—Lord 
Byron. 

The house in which the warrior-bard had taken his quarters 
was, as might have been expected, one of the best in Missolonghi ; 
but, according to English ideas, it was wretchedly deficient in 
everything included under the word comfort. The lower floor 
was used as a stable for his horses, and a store-house. Above 
was a large sitting-room, with whitewashed walls, upon which 
hung the armorial bearings of his proud race; a landscape view 
of Newstead Abbey, and miniature portraits of the Countess 
Guiccioli, and -her daughter, Ada. Guns and swords were piled 
in the corners; many of the chairs were covered with Suliote uni- 
forms ; and a large mahogany table in the centre of the room was 
heaped with books, letters and manuscripts—among the latter the 
rough draft of the poem written on his just passed thirty-sixth 
year, an extract from which heads this chapter. Upon a rug be- 
fore the fire-place lay two fine Newfoundland dogs; and near by, 
seated upon an ottoman, in a recumbent position, was the poet 
himself. 

The personal appearance of this gifted champion has already 
been sketched in these pages; but he now wore the Greck dress 
of an “ archistrategos,” or commander-in-chief of the army, which 
setgff his fine figure to great advantage. The expression of his 
face, however, was sadder than before he had assumed command. 
He had forsaken his ancestral halls, where he enjoyed fame be- 
yond reasonable desire, wealth, rank, everything that could fill his 
gorgeous cup of life with mortal happiness. Yet he had not en- 
joyed himself, and after every variety of passion had swept across 
his heart like an autumnal gale, leaving nothing but withered 
leaves behind, he had determined to throw his sword into the scale 
of Grecian liberty. His dauntless, Promethean spirit had entered 
into all the plans for conquering the Turks, and he was now sup- 
porting the entire force under his command. So long as his 
weekly supply of dollars lasted, the Suliotes were cringingly obe- 
dient, but the last week’s pay was lacking, and now their noble 
commander’s heart was sickened by their ungrateful insubordina- 
tion in consequence of it. 

“ Well,. Fletcher,” he asked, as his servant brought in breakfast 
on a tray, “is everything quiet at the barracks ?” 

“ Yes, my lord; but the Suliotes are to assemble in the course 
of the morning, and they threaten to come here for their pay.” 

“Well.” 

“ And, my lord, they threaten to take it by force.” 

“Craven cowards! Is there no spot on earth where man is not 
a slave to this accursed thirst for gold? Hark ye, Fletcher. Go 
to Count Gamba, and tell him to order the German artificers here, 
with the two howitzers and a tumbril of grape-shot. By the cross 
of Newstead! I will mow them down as Botzaris swept away the 
Turks!” 

The servant left; and Lord Byron, after pacing the floor for a 
few moments, took a glass from tge table, to look from the win- 
dow facing the sea. No vessels of any size can approach the 
town, owing to the shallowness of the water; but he saw in the 
roads a felucca, just coming to anchor. The hull resembled the 
“Dolphin,” but the masts were new, and of a small size for the 
sails—nor was the rigging set up with the nicety that characterized 
Captain Maxwell’s sea-eye. 

But a tumult in the street below diverted his attention, and ere 
he could step to the window, whence he could ascertain the cause, 
several of the Suliotes burst into the room—savage-looking ban- 
dits, with gay dresses, rich arms, bronze faces, and gleaming 
eyes, they came as representatives of their comrades in the street 
beneath. A spy had informed them that the Germans were or- 
dered to head-quarters, and one of their number, in a vehement 
speech, had kindled flames of indignation as fierce as the famed 
“ Greek fire” of the ancients. Inspired with rage and anger 
they now clamored in the street, echoing the words of their 
envoys : 

“ Colonati ! colonati !” 

“ Dollars! dollars!” exclaimed Lord Byron, in a voice of thun- 
der. “ Would that I had them large enough to press you between 
the ‘columns’ on the Spanish die, until you gasped for breath, 
Back, knaves! back!” 

Drawing a sword, he rushed towards the apparent ringleader. 
This unexpected bravery had its effect, and the intruders fled ; 
but no sooner had the last of them left the room than Lord Byron 
fell, his face bathed in blood. The crimson tide came from his 
temples, where leeches had been applied the day previous, and the 
exertion had caused the wounds they had left to re-open. 

When he again came to his senses he was lying upon his otto- 
man, surrounded by his friends, while a female hand was gently 
applying a cooling lotion to his fevered brow. She was seated 
beyond his head, so that he could not see her face—but the soft 
touch recalled many a sad thought. First, there stole noiselessly 
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across his recollection the holiness of his early love for Mary 
Chaworth—then, with a shudder, came the memory of his unlov- 
ing wife—and tender recollections of Madame Guiccioli followed, 
with later loves, in which the pure ees of the heart had no 

. Who had followed him in his chivalrous exile? Who 
cared for the spurned husband of a heartless wife. With a con- 
vulsive effort he raised his head, and saw—Elissa ! 

Yes, it was our heroine. She had arrived in the “ Dolphin ;” 
and the sight of Captain Maxwell, as they came on shore, had 
quieted the Suliotes, for he had brought many a thousand “ colon- 
ati” to their purses. They sneaked away; and, on going up 
stairs, the captain found Lord Byron lying in hisswoon. Elissa, 
who had read the poems of the bard, and well-remembered his 
kindness to her a few weeks previous, immediately applied herself 
to his restoration. And thus, when he recovered, his eyes rested 
upon her fair young countenance, gazing on him with an expres- 
sion in which the purest innocence seemed refined by an absorb- 
ing solicitude for his welfare. Alas! this was what his affection- 
ate spirit had ever thirsted for—but, like the wandering dove, it 
had found no resting-place, and had returned to his desolate heart. 
The narrative of the massacre at Scio was not news; but all 
around the poet’s couch listened with grief to the details of hor- 
ror related by Elissa. All that day did she minister to the wants 
of Lord Byron, who could but feel ful. Promising to send 
her to Malta by the first vessel, he her to remain at his 
house, and Elissa consented. . 

Although the “Dolphin ” had brought no silver this time, a fe- 
lucea arrived with a supply, and the Suliotes were again submis- 
sive. But for some days he cared not for martial exercise. 


MAGNETIC TELEGRAPH. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


“Gold! gold! in all ages the curse of mankind! 
Thy fetters are furged for the soul and the mind; 
The limbs may be free as the wings of a bird, 
And the mind may be slave of a look and a word. 
To gain thee, men barter eternity’s crown, 

Yield honor, affection, and lasting renown.” 


Expectation reigned at Constantinople! For the first time 
the new fleet, with its European officers, had gone forth from the 
Sea of Marmora, and all awaited news of its success. The old 
Moslems, as they sat in the kaj-hanys, sipping fragrant Mocha 
from dwarfish cups, feared that no good would come from the em- 
ployment of infidels to command the faithful. Greeks, a prey to 

- sad fears, glanced often at the Genoese Tower, in Galata, for the 
signal of a victory that would desolate their native homes. The 
American naval architects were anxious to learn how their vessels 
had worked at sea. And even Sultan Mahmoud, seated in some 
apartment of his seraglio, commanding a view of the offing, gazed 
with his glass at each coming sail, impatient to learn if his newly 
organized naval force was really efficient, and if his revolutionized 
provinces were subdued. 

At last the news came! The sun had sank to rest ; but a bright 
purple radiance played on the outlines of minaret and dome long 
after the city slept in the soft golden twilight. A gentle southern 
breeze agitated the cypress branches that overshadowed the sera- 

io garden, and cast a faint ripple over the calm surface of the 

eep blue Propontis. 
he deep booming of cannon in the direction of the Princes’ 
Islands, attracted crowds to the water’s edge—and, for once, the 
coffee-houses were deserted. There was an interval of profound 
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silence. Then rose the full moon, and displayed a 
roaching under shortened sail. Her tall spars, with their com- 
plicated tracery of rigging, loomed up from the snowy canvass of 
lower yards, and soon another broadside flashed from her 
ports. There had been a victory—else why this joyous announce- 
ment? Constantinople was astir; nor had the frigate dropped 
her anchor off Seraglio Point, ere the whole surface of the water 
far around her was dappled with caiques, through which her first 
cutter, carrying the despatches, found it difficult to pass. When 
her canvass was all furled, there was a flourish of drums upon her 
quarter-deck, and the yards were manned by the crew, every other 
one holding a blue’port light, which cast a lurid glare over the 
boasts around. Then was heard, in sonorons tones, the voice of 
ove of the Effendis, who had accompanied the expedition : 


“ God is great, and Mahomet is his het! Scio is re-cap- 
tured from the infidel dogs, and the blood of her inhabitants has 
washed out the stains of her rebellion! ‘The arms of the sultan 
have triumphed, and his army is invincible! Glory to the Most 
High for the success of the Prophet’s servants !” 

o the Turks this announcement was the signal for illumina- 
tions and rejoicings—whil ir Greek neighbors, trembling for 
their own safety, felt boun join in the festivities, ay, to rejoice 
over the mussacre of their relatives. Their hopes of seeing the 
Greek cross replace the crescent over Saint ia vanished like 
a dream, and their hearts sank, surrounded like Marius, by the 
ruins of their projects. Now their eyes must be directed towards 
the barbarians of the North. Russia, having succeeded in other 
enterprises of aggrandizement, must pursue her career of ambi- 
tion, and the Muscovites must drive back 
the Ottomans into Asia. That this mis- 
sion might be accomplished has been the 
daily prayer of thousands since that sad 
night when Captain Hilaire brought news 
of the massacre of Scio to Sultan Mah- 
moud. But one, deeply interested in the 
intelligence, knew not of its arrival. Fear- 
ing the worst, Zalallah sat in her prison- 
palace, with her head resting on her hands, 
as one who had endured some torturi 
pain, that left its traces behind. The 
mournful expression that furrowed her 
pale face, and the melancholy languor 
floating in crimson dashes over her large 

eyes, told that her thoughts were 

far away in a world of her own 
sad creation. She heard the sa- 
lutes, but they made no impres- 
sion upon her mind, pre-occupied 
as it was with other thoughts. In 
former days she had looked at 
life —_ the magnifying tele- 
scope of hope—but now despair, 
reversing the lenses, even dimin- 
ished the feeble chances of seeing 
+ her daughter again. Could she 
have brought herself to think 
that Elissa was alive, it would 
have been different—but a sad 
presentiment that she had been 
slain at Scio saddened her every 
moment. The dark waters of eternity 
rolled between her and the loved one who 
was to be her companion in that ideal 
home to which she had looked for years. 
The well-known footsteps of the sultan 
aroused her, and she rose to greet him. 
But so cold was the hand she extended, 
and such vivid anxiety was depicted upon 
her wan countenance, that he involuntarily 
shuddered. 

“Ah!” she exclaimed, mistaking the cause of his emotion, 
“you have evil tidings for me !” 

“No,” he replied. “On the contrary she is safe and well. 
Osmar Bey has conquered the Sciotes, and has washed out the 
stain of their insurrection with a tide of blood. But he has sent 
Lavalette here, to assure you that Elissa is well, and he brings 
you a ring, which he says you will recognize, asa token of her 
welfare.” 

“Thank God!” fervently ejaculated Zalillah: “I am traly 
undeserving such mercy.” 

“Nay, nay,” said the sultan, “you merit everything. Listen, 
Zalallah, for I have an announcement to make that fills my heart 
with anguish. For years you have been my favorite sultana, m 
friendly adviser. But, owing to the unfortunate interview wi 
that young Russian, the ser- 
aglio must be closed against 

ou. To have a sultana who 
ad conversed with another 
man, would be virtually ab- 
dicating my throne, nev- 


er would be pardoned by the stern Moslems. Already the Ulemas 


of the mosque of Sultan Achmet haye sent a deputation to ask 
if you had suffered the penalty of your crime ! can I do?” 
“Generous Mahmoud,” interra: Zalaliah, “‘I will not cause 
you trouble, for my poor life is— 
“ Your life is precious to me, and to daughter. Listen, I 
would not send you hence did I not that you could be made 


happier. But I well know that you have ever looked forward to 
a union with your daughter, and now the op nity offers. To- 
morrow nigtt you will be condacted to a calque, which will con- 
vey you to a fast-sailing schooner. ette will be on board, 
and I shall place wealth enough in his hands to make your lot an 


easy one... Now, must part!” 
BE- CONTINUED.) 


- MAGNETIC TELEGRAPHS. 

Among the many rare and beautiful specimens of man’s inge- 
nuity, already to be seen at the Crystal Palace, none stands more 
prominent than the several machines represented in the accompa- 
nying engravings. First, House’s American Printi Telegraph, 
exhibited in operation by the manufacturer—Mr. J. B. Richards. 
In order to furnish a complete exposition of the subject, two ma- 
chines have been placed at the opposite extremes of the building, 
which communicate with each other by a wire stretched from end 
to end, in the same manner as we see on the poles in the streets. 
The wholé modus operandi of telegraphing by this lightning-worked 
printing press, as it may be termed, can thus be seen at one view 
—as by this means visitors to the exhibition are enabled to corres- 
pond with each other across the building, and so witness the trans- 
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mission of their despatches as it actually occurs on the lines 
stretched through the country. The various instruments them- 
selves appear somewhat like miniature piano-fortes, being simila- 
in form, though smaller in size—some with key: 
like those of the piano, and which are operated upon in the same 
way, and others, of which specimens are given here, are worked 
by the method of single strokes of the finger. These keys, each 
of which gépresents a single letter, are connected, in House’s in- 
strainent, by the wire withthe printing apparatus at-the other 
end. This printing apparatus contains a wheel, on which are en- 
grayed letters corresponding with the keys, so that by means of 
the keys the operator is enabled to produce a printed letter on the 
other machine. Steam and the telegraph have revolutionized all 
the relations of business, and have brought the most distant points 
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within hailing distance of each other. Though the several lines, 
of which we give representations herewith, are differently named, 
of course they all act upon the same lightning principle, varying 
only in the detail of the mode of operation. All companies who 
are in the business seem to be making a profitable thing of 
it, and divide handsome dividends. Members of the business por- 
tion of our community can readily appreciate the wonderful ad- 
vantage to them which the telegraph has proved, and is constantly 
proving itself. Those of our readers who live at a distance from 
commercial points. or routes must see the tangible operation. of 
these modern facilities to realize their nature. e stranger who 
visits the Crystal Palace, in’ seeing these various apparatus, as 
iven above, can at “ing & correct conclusion 
ond , will never forget their character: 
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HOSE AND ENGINE. 


The which we 
present herewith re 
sents the carriage of the 
Hope Hose Company, 
of Philadelphia, now on 
exhibition at the Crys- 
tal Pulace, New York. 
It is an elegant and 

ly ornamented sam- 
ple of the hose-carriages 
now in use among our 


work is heavily plated 
with silver and gilt, 
e its capacit 
service is evinced hn the 
fact of its active use for 
three months previous 
to its introduction to 
the Crystal Palace. Be- 
low will be found, also, 
a representation of the 
engine belonging to 
company No. 38, of 
New York, a favorite 
and. well-known ma- 
chine. Next to Con- 


Indeed, we 
sometimes think that 
New York eclipses even 
her Moslem neighbor in 
this unwelcome notori- 


Croton, but the 
number of fires has not. 
been lessened. The ne- 
cessity of all this should 
be rigorously question- 
ed by every good citi- 
zen, for they are liable, ere , to meet with another saltpetre 
explosion, and to find one of their every-day fires turned into a 
general conflagration. There are some reasons for less frequency 
of fires in European cities. The greater proportion of floors there 
are tiled, which is a very important feature. Less wood is used 
in the construction of buildings, for it is far more scarce and dear 
than with us. Premises are — for 
. periods, oceasioning very muc ange of stoves a 
Gene ten among the May-moving citizens of New York. The 
more gradual growth of the cities enables fire wardens to attend 
more closely to their duties, in ensuring safety from fire ritks, in 
the cotistruction of flues of new buildings. There are a greater 
number of occupants in each building, occasioning qm@icker dis- 
covery and instant extinguishment. ut, giving these differences 
due weight, there are still far too many fires in that city. One 

at and growing reason is believed to be the more speculative 

r of our citizens, and the determination of many of,the 

most unprincipled to make up all losses in trade by profits on in- 
surance. In Swe , the character of the tradesman and merchant 
is less impetuous than with us. He is more solid and substantial, 
and less enterprising also. His rents are lighter, his business 
lighter, and his expectations lighter. He goes into business more 
cautiously and circumspectly, for a slip in trade is not as easily 
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remedied as in this country. The bankrupt merchant or trades- 
man there finds great difficulty in recovering his former position. 
Bankruptcy is considered a greater disgrace than with us. Hence, 
in the greater amount of active ay oe prevailing among our 
people, more failures and losses in business being the inevitable 
result, greater reason for fraud and dishonesty in regard to insur- 
ance is held forth, and honesty is too often discarded to retrieve 
the disaster of unsuccessful trade. Some of the officers of our 
best insurance companies aver that fire risks are too readily taken 
from persons of questionable character by other offices, less 
crowded with business, and that this practice necessarily gains 
ground through competition among the different companies. 
However this may be, it remains considerably with the insurance 
companies to check these fires, for their pockets are the ones most 
interested. The companies frequently pass over inconsiderable 
losses, without question, in order to avoid a quarrelsome notoriety. 
This is bad in principle. Should not a board, comprised of mem- 
bers from each corhpany, be established, to inquire searchingly 
into, and decide all losses? All invidious distinction between dif- 
ferent companies would then be avoided, and very formidable ma- 
chinery for the detection of fraud might be wielded, without ques- 
tioning the honesty of any of their customers, whieh it is a delicate 
and disagreeable duty for any one of the companies now to do. 


MICHAEL ANGELO. 


I felt quite unwilling 
to leave Florence with- 
out visiting the house 
which, I understood, 
was full of relics. We 


made the n ar- 
rangements for is- 
sion, repaired to 
the Via Ghibellina in 


which it stands. It is 
in possession of a 
escendant of this great 
man. The entire inte- 
rior is preserved as in 
the time of the artist, 
and no one can doubt 
it on asurvey. Much 
of the farniture remains 
as in his day. 
ents open from 

one to the other, and 


Here a small saloon 
or gallery, the ten 
panels of which 
trate the artist’s his- 
tory. They were done 
by the best painters of 
© age, and some of 
them as a work of love. 
ba Michael Angelo 
showing his plan of the 
Library to os X., is 
very striking. Another, 
in reference to Soly- 
man proposing a bri 
at the 
impressive. In one 
room is his statue, by 
Novelli, and near it a 
holy family, in oil. It 
will be remembered 
that he only painted 
three  easel-pictures. 
His actual studio we 
entered with reverence, and all around were the works of his 
hands—sketches, bas-reliefs, ete. Here are his brushes, color 
ars, and other articles of professional use. In one room we saw 
is walking-stick, his cup, his slippers, and some finely preserved 
letters—his rosary, his writing-desk, etc. We were shown a cru- 
cifix given him by the Pope, containing a vast number of relics, 
set in small circles covered with glass. I remember here was a 
bit of the stone which was thrown at Stephen, a bit of the true 
cro's, a stone from the grave of Lazarus, a morsel of the pillar of 
flagellation, and some twenty other equally precious pieces of 
papistical gammon. I was much pleased to see here the first 
marble sculptured by the artist—a group in quarrel. To walk 
through the house of a man who was the favorite of seven Popes, 
who painted the Last Judgment, executed the Moses, and erected 
the dome of St. Peter’s, is an affair that furnishes food for thought, 
and demands the exercise of one’s best affections. The architec- 
tural abilities of this renowned artist are best displayed in the 
public buildings of Florence, and particularly of Rome, where he 
completed the building of St. Peter’s Church, in the execution of 
which he spent seventeen laborious years without salary. He 
was also an elegant poet, as his sonnets and cantonets fully show. 
He died in the year 1564, aged 90, His works will ever be 
remembered as models of genius and beauty.— Choules. 
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[Written for Gleason's Pictorial.] 
THE MUSICIAN’S DEATH. 
AN IMITATION. 


BY PH@BE CAREY. 


Singing of old sad melodies, 
He lay through all the night, 

But when the morning’s golden eyes 
Had made his chamber bright; 


And larks along the heavens so blue 


Began their way to wing, 
His mortal tong was joined unto 
The one the angels sing. 


» 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 


THE LITTLE ANGEL. 


BY MRS. CAROLINE A. SOULE. 


“May I go on the eommon to play? I’ve been a good girl 
to-day,” warbled the dear little pet, Isabel Lee, in a voice that 
was sweet as the song of a bird at sunlight; and up and down 
the stairs she went, singing her childish ditty, and searching 
eagerly for her mother that she might obtain the desired per- 
mission. 

“ Say yes, do now, that’s a dear, good mother,” she exclaimed, 
when at length she found herself in the arms of the loved one. 
“* Miss Jane says I’ve been a very good girl, indeed ; and she says, 
too, that air and play will do me much good. And there’s no 
place in all the world where I love so well to play as on that dear 
old common of ours. I call it our little country, mother, ’cause 
there aint no houses there, nothing but grass and trees and water.” 

“ And birdlings from human nests,” said the mother, as she 
lovingly kissed the darling. “Yes, you may go, but mind and 
not play too hard—and be sure, Bell, to get home ere the dinner 
is ready.” 

Merrily then pattered the slippered feet after bonnet and cape 
and hoop—and merrily sang the happy voice : 


“JT may go on the common to play, 
I guess I’ be good then every day.” 


Very demurely did the little girl pace the crowded and fashion- 
able thoroughfare ; but O, how lightly and joyously she bounded 
down the stone steps. And once on the gravelled path, with 
God’s green grass beside her—his noble trees arching above her 
—his free, glad sunshine quivering on their tops, dancing through 
their interlacing boughs. Here mottling the soft turf, and there 
bathing it in a golden tide. Once beside the mimic lake, with its 
leaping, laughing, musical fountain,—once out in that “ little 


country,” and Isabel, happiest of the happy, flitted through the 
long walks, with a step that seemed almost winged, so fleet, so 
airy was its tread; while her voice rang now in childish glee, and 
again in birdlike songs; and her pulses beating with quickened 
life, sent fresh, bright hues to the delicate cheek, gave an added 
lustre to the brilliant eye, a warm, glad gush to the panting heart, 


and a thrill of joy to the imprisoned soul. Out on the common 
she might be what God meant she should be while her years were 


young. A child, a romping, wild, frolicsome child ; and gather 
in her buoyant sports that strength so needed in the life to come ; 
that vigor which shields the heart from muffied notes. She rolled 
her hoop; she tossed her velvet ball ; she “hipped and hopped to 
the barber’s shop ;” she made friends with the little girls who 


romped beside her, and lent them her hoop while she jumped their 


rope ; she watched the little boys launch their boats, smiled with 
them when they bore a gallant sail, and spoke a comforting word 
when they met with a saddening wreck ; she played with the ba- 
bies—gladdened the hearts of the weary nurses with a kind and 
a loving word ; and then, fairly tired out, wandered away from 
the noisy group. 

“I wont go home quite yet,” said she. “I'll get rested first. 


Bes, I'll find me a nice, cool, shady place, and sit down there, and 
think awhile. Mother says it does little girls good to think,” and 
so she tripped away in search of a musing spot. 

But suddenly her steps were arrested ; the light faded from her 
joyous eye ; the song died on her lip. There, on the green turf be- 
side her, the midsummer sun pouring its torrid rays upon his up- 
turned face, buried in what seemed deathlike slamber, lay a man in 


the prime of life. Tattered and torn were his garments, a battered 
hat beside him, a broken bottle clenched in the right hand, a blot- 
ted paper in his hand. 

“The poor, sick man,” said the wondering child, “‘ out here in 
the hot sun asleep. It’s too bad, too bad. How sorry his folks 
would be if they only knew where he was. He must have been 
going to the doctor's, for he has a*bottle and a paper, and I guess 
he was so weak he couldn’t get there, and fell down. The poor, 
sick man—how I wish I could make him well.” 

She looked awhile and then hesitatingly approached him, and 
sat down beside him. She took out her handkerchief and wiped 
away the great drops that had gathered on his brow, and then 
fanned him with that soft, delicate motion which we give to the 
dying friend. And all the time tears were streaming down her 
cheeks, and she was wailing with a hushed voice but sobbing heart 
over his lonely lot, She was wondering if he had a wife and little 


children—and if they knew bew sick he was; and she wished he 


would wake up and tell her where they lived that she might bring 
them there. 

A long while she sat there, a patient, thoughtful watcher. Only 
once she ceased the cooling breeze—it was to fold her little hands 
as she had been taught, and ‘breathe over him a childish ‘prayer. 
That prayer! The angels hushed their-harps to listen, and 
“there was joy in heaven.” 


At length the sick man turned and..togsed as though his sleep 
was mostly over.. “ Poor man,” said his little nurse, “ poor man, 
you'll be sore and stiff I’m afraid, sleeping so long on the ground 
when it rained only last night. Poor man, how sorry I am for 
you.” But now her little cheek is laid close to his bloated face, 
for his lips murmur and she would hear his words. Broken, in- 
distinct ones they are at first, but then audible and pleading. 

“ Just one glass more—one, one, only one. I’m dying for it— 
give, give, one more—only one !” 

“ He’s begging for water,” sobbed she as she raised her damp 
face. ‘“‘He’s dreaming and thinks they wont give itto him. O, 
if I only had some ; it’s so hard to want a drink of water and not 
to have it.” Here her eye rested on the broken bottle, and a 
*happy thought struck her. She carefully unclasped his hand, 
seized the dark glass and hastened tothe pond. “It will hold 
some; it will be better than none,” said she, as she dipped it in 
and bore away the cooling, life-giving draught. She poured a 
few drops on his parched lips, and then laved his hot forehead 
and burning cheeks. That water, thatdew of human love, dripped 
through his life pores and down to his very soul. It broke the 
stupor that palsied his nerves: He opened his heavy eyelids and 
gazed first vacantly, then wonderingly about him. 

“Do you feel any better ?” whispered the little girl, in tones 
low and sweet as the cradle hymn of a mother ; “ do you feel any 


better? I’m so sorry for you.” 

“ Better, better,” murmured he, “ yes, I feel better. But where 
“am I? whatamI? I lay down in hell, a devil trampling upon 
me, and I wake up in heaven an angel watching over me. Aint 
you an angel? aint lin heaven?” And he seized her hand con- 
vulsively. 

“Don’t say such naughty words,” said she; “don’t sir, you 
scare me. No, I aint an angel, nor you aint in heaven. You are 
out here on the common. I found you here asleep in the sun 
and I was so sorry for you I sat down and took care of you. I 
am nothing but a little girl. Shall I give you some more water ?” 
and she held the broken bottle to his lips. 

“Water! water! yes, give me some. Water from an angel’s 
hand may save my soul.” And he drank, and then he sat up and 
looked around, and at the little one beside him. 

“ Little angel, little angel,” said he, “ there is hope for me yet ; 
hope for me. Heaven sent you to save me. Bless you! bless 
you, little angel !” 

“ But I aint an angel,” said she, artlessly. “Iam only a little 
girl. Feel of my hand; you couldn’t touch me if I was an angel. 
And see, I haint got no wings either.” But he only said, “ little 
angel, little angel,” and lay his head in her lap and wept. 

“Poor man,” said she, as she bathed his hot temples and 
flushed cheeks ; “ poor, sick man, I’m so sorry for you. Haint 


you got any home?” He answered not, but only sobbed the 
louder. 

By-and-by he looked up and said to the pitying child, “ little 
angel, can you pray ?” 

“ Yes, sir, can. I prayed for you while you was asleep.” 

“Pray again—pray aloud—let me hear you.” And she knelt 


beside him, clasped her hands and prayed, “ Our Father, which 


art in heaven.” When she had ceased he laid his head again 
upon her lap and sobbed. 

“ Sha’n’t I go and find your folks for you, poor man ?”’ asked 
she. “It’s getting late, and I must go home soon.” 

“Take me to them, little angel—take me to them,” and he 
seized her hand and led her away out of that beautiful green spot, 
and across several streets, and down into a dark, gloomy, cellar 


home, 

A pale, haggard looking woman, with a little, purple babe on 
her lap, sat on a ricketty chair, the only one in the room, c’ase to 
the little window, stitching as fast as her fingers coald fly. Ona 

“straw bed in the corner lay two other little ones, tossing in fever 
fits, while a boy of Isabel’s age crouched beside them, crying, 


“Q, I’m so hungry! I’m so hungry !” 
“Thank God! you’ve come back at last, William,” said the 


woman, as they entered. 

“Thank God! I’ve been brought back,” said the man, with a 
choked voice. “And here is the little angel that brought me, 
saved me. Bless her! Mary; bless her!” and he led the half- 
scared child to the knees of the wondering wife. 

“Taint a little angel,” said she, “I’m only a little girl—and 


I saw him sick and asleep out in the sun, and I fanned him, and 
brought him water, and took care of him. Weren’t you worricd 
about him, so sick ?” : 

“ Yes; so sick—so sick,” said the man. ‘‘ And when they ask 
you what ailed me, tell them I was sin-sick, sin-sick. Go home, 
now, little angel—go back to heaven; you’ve saved me, made 
me well.” 

With fleet steps Isabel ran off and reached her home, all out of 
breath, just as her father was descending the steps in search of her. 

“O, father! father!’ she exclaimed, “come into the house, 
quick, quick; I want to tell you something.” And she heeded 
not the many qucstions showered upon her by her worried parents 
till she had told her story. 


“ And O, father! 0, mother! if you could have seen where he 
lived. A poor, sick man down in a cellar; only think—a damp 
cellar for a sick man, and nothing but a bed of straw, and two 
little sick children and one boy crying for something to eat, and 
a little baby half-starved; and such a poor, sick looking 
wife, and only one chair, O, the poor folks ! 

“ And he would have it that I was a little angeland he told 
his wife so. But I told him I wasn’t, and I told her so; T was 
only a little girl. But she kissed me over and over again, and 
said I-wag_a little angel. Do I look like an angel, mother?” Do 


_ let me see,” and she ran toa mirror.. “Why, no; I look just 


like what I am, « little girl. What made them callme an angel? - 
Do you know, father? do you know, mother?’ But they only ~ 


clasped her in their arms, and said: “ little angel, little angel.” 


In the parlor of Mr. W. there hangs an exquisite painting—a. 


little girl is kneeling on the turf, her eyes raised to heaven, and 
her hands clasped in prayer. 

“Is it a portrait?” asked a friend, after gazing long and ear- 
nestly upon it. For none can look without emotion upon that 
pictured 

“Tt is. t 

“ May I ask of whom?” and 4c turned to his host—but was 
surprised to see the great tears rolling down his cheeks. 

“ That is the little angel,” said a bright-eyed boy, who stuod 
beside him. ‘“‘ Father always calls it so.” 

“ And I call it so rightly,” said the father, solemnly. “She 
was a little angel—the angel that made me aman again. That 
made your mother a happy wife ; and you, a little, puny, sickly 
babe, the bright, glad boy you are.” 

Yes, thou wert an angel, sweet Isabel. 
the little angel still. 


In heaven thou art 


[Gathered for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
DAILY RECORD OF THE PAST. 


BY BEN: PERLEY POORE. 


[The following daily record of past events will be continued, from week to week ; 
exhibiting a schedule of remarkable occurrences in the history of the past, 


« With such date and data as will interest and instruct.) 


FEBRUARY TWELFTH. 

1554.—Lady Jane Grey, aged seventeen, beheaded. 

1663.—Cotton Mather, a celebrated New England divine, born. — 

1824.—Gales on the Atlantic coasts, and freshets in many . 
rivers. 
1832.—Asiatic cholera broke out in London. 

1850.—Autograph of Washington’s farewell address sold at 
Philadelphia for $2300. 

FEBRUARY THIRTEENTH. 

1688.—Revolution in England. The king escaped to France, 

and the Prince of Orange was crowned. 


1788.—Trial of Warren Hastings, ex-Governor of India, by 
the British House of Lords. 

1789.—Gen. Ethan Allen died at Colchester, Vermont. 

1813.—The Duke de Berri, heir to the French throne, assas- ~ 
sinateé at Paris. 

1837.—Great riot in New York, caused by the high price of flour. 


FEBRUARY FOURTEENTH. 
1776.—Gen. Howe sent a party from Boston to burn Dorchester. 
1779.—Capt. Cook killed by the savages of O-why-hee, on his 
third expedition. 
1797.—The Spanish fleet destroyed by an English squadron, off 
Cape St. Vincent. 
1814.—The Prussians, under Blucher, defeated by Napoleon at 


Jamilliers. 
1831.—Insurrection at Paris, put down by Louis Philippe. 
FEBRUARY FIFTEENTH. 
1710.—Louis XV., King of France, born. 
1747.—Dr. Parr, a notable English writer, born. 
1804.—Conspiracy of Moreau and others to dethrone Napoleon. 


1829.—Quarrels at Port Mahon between United States and 


French men-of war, in which a French lieutenant was killed. 
1832.—Cincinnati inundated—the water rose 65 feet above low 
water mark. 
1836.—Nathan Dane, an eminent jurist, died at Beverly, Mass. 
1851.—Major Daverzac, aid to Gen. Jackson at New Orleans, 
died. 
FEBRUARY SIXTEENTH, 


1497.—Philip Melancthon, th® German ecclesiastical reformer, 
born. 

canine Philadelphia destroyed by the Algerines. 

1809.—Victory of the French, undey Marshal Lannes, over the 
English army in Spain. 

1826.—Lindley Murray, the celebrated grammarian (a native 
of Pennsylvania), died in England, aged 81, 


1837.—Destructive fire at Bath, Maine. 
FEBRUARY SEVENTEENTH. 

1563.—Michael Angelo, architect, painter, and sculptor, died,~ 
aged 79. 

1796.—Captain Frederick Wm. Beechy born. 

1814.—Fontainbleau, France, taken by the Austrian invading 
army. 

1815.—Treaty of Ghent ratified by the United States. 

1829.—Great fire at Savannah, Georgia. 

FEBRUARY EIGHTEENTH. 

1546.—Martin Luther, parent of Protestantism, died, aged 62. 

1695.—Sir Wm. Phipps, ex-Governor of Mass., died, aged 54. 

1717.—Great snow storm in New England, lasting until the 24th. 

1791.—Vermont admitted into the American Union. 

1835.—William Wirt, distinguished as a jurist and author, died 
at Washington, aged 62. 

1838.—William Reed, an eminent politician, died at Marble- 
head, aged 60. 

1848.—Maj. Gen. Seott superseded in Mexico by Maj.Gen. 
Butler. 


~ Deformity is daring ; it is its essence to o’ertake” 
heart and soul, and 
rest.— Byron. 


mankind by 
malse itself the equal, ay, the superior of the 
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[Written for Gieason’s Pictorial.) 


THE CIRCASSIAN’S REVENGE. 


BY JAMES DE MILLE. 


Tue day is declining in the Orient, and the sun’s last rays are 
cast upon the waters of the Hellespont, making them resplendent 
in the dazzling glory. From a thousand minarets resound the 
muezzins’ call to prayer, and the gliding boats, the slow-pacing 
soldiers, the huge baggage-wagons, all stop as if by one impulse, 
where for the time the deep roar of the busy thousands of Stam- 
boul is hushed into silence. A glorious sight is a sunset in the 
East, and the most magnificent of all are the sunsets in Constan- 
tinople. The splendor of that ancient city has not yet departed. 
The waters of the Golden Horn still flow onward in their majesty, 
and still the traveller gazes upon the scene with unutterable ad- 

iration. The deep green of the surrounding fields, the intense 

lue of the. sky above, the clouds that hang in huge banks glow- 
ing with a thousand colors, the water gleaming and blazing in 
the sun, and the glorious city, the queen of the east, with its 
marble palaces and gorgeous domes—all unite to form a scene of 
the most magnificent kind. The confused hum of the countless 
throngs in this vast city rises into the air, sounding strangely amid 
the stillness of the surrounding country, and like the roar of some 
mighty cataract fills the soul with awe. 

Now the streets of Constantinople, usually so crowded, are 
thronged to suffocation by multitudes of strangers. Strangers on 
every side meet the eye, and all are soldiers. There are the wild 
Arabs from the valley of Egypt ; there the swarthy Bedouin from 
the hot sands of Arabia, mounted upon steeds who breathe forth 
untamable fire and impatience; there are the dark inhabitants 
of stony and accursed Edom, with their brethren from the hills of 
Palestine; there are the splendid horse-troops of Circassia, 
headed by leaders whose names have long before struck terror 
into the hearts of Russians. It is a time of war. The red Giour 
is invading the country of the Sultan, and the faithful from all 
parts of the East rush to do battle, filled with their ancient spirit, 
and sounding their ancient war-cry. 

None breathe more deadly hatred to she Russians, and none 
are so clamorous for immediate war as the Circassians. These 
men have all suffered from the hated foe in a thousand ways, and 
their eyes flash with ungovernable rage at the very mention of the 
hated name. And fearfully have they avenged their wrongs. 
The blood of their enemies has been shed like water by them, and 
the glens and dark recesses of their native land conceal the bones, 
of many a perished host. None are more welcome to the capital 


than the Circassians. Their bravery, equipment and hatred of 
the enemy, all make them most acceptable allies. Among their 
native hills they have learned little of the craft and deceit of other 
men, and come to the contest with simple, honest hearts, and 
invincible souls. ‘The Sultan has called them his children, has 
given marks of the greatest condescension to their leaders, and 
promised to let them soon have an opportunity of gratifying their 
hatred in the blood of the Russians. 

Two horsemen stood beneath the shadows of the great mosque, 
once the church of St. Sophia, and were engaged in the most 
earnest conversation. One was dressed in the half-European, 
half-Asiatic costume of the Turkish army; by the splendor of his 
dress, it was evident that his rank was very high. He was about 


forty-five years of age, and his form denoted massive strenggh 


and capability of endurance ; his forehead was broad, and the eyes 
that gleamed beneath his bushy eyebrows expressed the most 
intense energy, a quality which the repose of his mouth redoubled 
in foree. His companion was about twenty-five years, and was 
dressed as a Circassian leader. Yet the bracing air of his native 
hills and the vicissitudes of his life had given him a strength and 


maturity beyond his years. He was tall, and formed in the mould 
of perfect manhood. His face was pale, his features of the Gre- 


cian character, and altogether he was a perfect type of the men of 
that region whence came the Caucasian race. They were earnestly 
conversing. ? 

“So you go in the morning ?” said the younger. “O, why may 
I not go with you?” 

“Patience!” said the other, “I beseeched the Sultan, and he 


has permitted you to leave twenty-four hours after my departure— 
a favor which he has not granted to any of these newly-arrived 
troops. Therefore, patience, Calrheed.”’ 
' “Omar, Omar, my blood is like fire within me, and my soul 
burns and chafes while I delay! 0, for one blow at the Russians !’”” 
“Yet, why can you not wait a short: twenty-four hours ?”’ said 
Omar Pasha. 
“ Omar, I am on fire! _ My father’s blood ; my brother tortured 
and bleeding; my sister in horrible captivity; all cry for ven- 


geance! O, for vengeance !”’ 
“Be calm, and trust in Allah, Calrheed. You shall soon have 


the sweetest vengeance. Trust in Omar, your father’s friend—I 
grieve to hear of his death. I was filled with fury when first I 
heard of it, But you shall have vengeance. Why are you so 
enraged with Dronnolach ?”’ 

“He murdered my father.” 

“Dronnolach! Why he was here with the Russian minister.” 

“ He murdered my father before he came here.” 

“ He t-Great Allah!” cried Omar. “ I-swear if Thad known 
this my friend would have been avenged, and the water should 
have received the corpse of the accursed murderer.” 

“Dronnolach, yes,” said Calrheed, “‘ Dronnolach; and he now 
is with the Russians who are expected to adynce 80 soon. By 


oh I would die twenty deaths, if I could tear him limb from 
b yee 


“ How do you know it was he?” said Omar. 

“Listen—it was two years ago, During a truce a wounded 
Rassian was brought to my father’s house. We took care of him, 
we fed him, for he was wounded and unfortunate. My sister 
pitied him, and he endeavored to turn that pity into love. He 
succeeded, although he knew he could never marry her; thus he 
proved himself a viper. ‘When he recovered he tried to persuade 
her to go with him back to the Russian army, but she refused. 
The war was now re-commenced in another part of the country. 
I left home, and eft it unguarded, for I did not expect danger in 
that quarter. I was with my ancle Schamyl, and with a numer- 
ous army we hovered about the Russians, annoying them, cutting 
off stragglers, and killing many of them every day. At length 
there came a regular battle, and they were defeated. Schamyl 
came to me two or three days after, pale and disturbed in counte 
nance. ‘Calrheed,’ said he, ‘a Russian general, Dronnolach, 
with many followers, is not far from your house. Be calm, Cal- 
theed, do not despair yet, but let us off and help them. You go 
and save your father. I must stay here.’ I took my men, and 
we rode for several days, during which time I was in an agony. 
At last, we came to the hill near my home. I was afraid to go 
up at first, but could not delay. I reached the summit. Great 
God 


Calrheed stopped, with his hands clenched convulsively. Omar 
instinctively half drew his sword, and listened with a countenance 
of iron. Calrheed went on in a hoarse whisper : 

“ The walls were beaten down, only half of the house remained. 
I was mad, and rushed in my madness down the steep side of the 


mountain, on—on, to my ruined home. I crossed the threshold. 
My father lay there, his gray hair, his face and clothes all dabbled 
in blood ; he was covered with cruel wounds. My sister lay not 
far from him—my youngest sister—miserably mangled. In a 
ruined room near by I heard a faint groan, and entering, found 
my brother. ‘Calrheed!’ he cried, ‘O, God, is it you ?’—‘ My 
brother! I raised him up, and tried to save him. He told me 
about it; he told me of the demon, Dronnolach, who had thus 
destroyed them. Dronnolach !—he had come there two days be- 
fore, carried off my elder sister, murdered the other, and left him 
for dead. He told me of it all, and died. I knelt by his body, 
and swore a terrible oath that I woald never again sleep under 
any roof, until I was revenged. I consigned myself to Eblis, if I 
ever wavered from my oath. I vowed vengeance, and I now 
vow it—death, death to Dronnolach !” 

“ Calrheed, you shall be revenged !”” exclaimed Omar, grasping 
his hand. “And I, too, for the blood of my basely-murdered 
friend calls for the blood of the Russians.”’ 


The two slowly left the shadow of the mosque, and soon on 


every side resounded the roll of drums, the notes of bugles, the 
tramp of thousands of soldiers, the neighing of steeds, and the 
rattling of artillery over the pavement, for Omar Pasha was leav- 
ing for the Danube. 

A month passed. Brightly rose the sun over the Danubian 
provinces, where the mighty river rolled its turbid flood onward 


to the ocean. Now, the valley resounded with the preparations 
for a deadly battle. Fifteen thousand men under Omar Pasha 


were drawn up against twenty thousand Russians. High rose the 
thundering sound of horsemen rushing to and fro, of trumpet 
peals and signal guns. . 

Omar stands surrounded by his guards. His army is drawn up 
on the side of a gentle declivity, disposed in squares for the resist- 


ance of an attack, Omar rushed about, viewing every position, 


commanding his officers, charging his aids, and preparing for the 
strife. 

It was not long delayed. At once the rolling of a thousand 
drums _ was heard,-and a vast column of the Russians came on to 
the attack. The cannon of the Turks made horrible carnage 
among the advancing troops. Here a line of sharp-shooters se- 


lected the officers, and shot them down; there stood the main 


body motionless, voiceless, waiting the charge. On they came 
with unaltered resolution, though their ranks were fearfully 
thinned ; they came nearer and nearer; they poured a deadly fire 
into the Turkish ranks, and rushed upon them. For a moment 
there was a silence, but then with a deafening roar burst forth the 
deep boom of cannons, the loud, long roll of musketry, stecl 


clashed against steel, iron against iron, and tHousands of soldiers 


were slain by that awful fire! There was a wild confusion of 
shrieks and hideous yells, and a horrible clamor of sounds among 
the front rank of the Russians ; they wavered, they stopped, they 


began to retreat. Then arose a loud, long blast of the trumpet, . 


and beating of drums. “ Advance!” cried Omar, in a voice of 
thunder. “Allah akbar! Allah il Allah!” shouted the Turks. 
Allah akbar!’’—the sound which had so often led them on to 
glorious victory! It rose from a thousand frenzied tongues, and 
echoed in the panic-stricken souls of the retreating enemy. “ Al- 
lah akbar!” and, like a cataract which nothing cam resist, the 
Turks rushed onward upon the weakened Russians ; they yielded 
to the charge. In vain the commanders shrieked out despairing 
orders. In vain the soldiers endeavor€d to withstand the irresis- 
tible force. Wild cries from the wounded, groans from the dying, 
shouts from the conquering, were all mingled with the sound of 
drams and cannon. 

And now the Russiah cavalry come on to save the infantry. 
The earth is shaken beneath the tramping of a thousapd horses. 
But from behind an eminence the Turkish horse pour forth to 
stop them. At their head, mounted on a magnificent horse, rides 
Calrheed, his dark brow lowering with rage, and his eyes flashing 
with the fireof enthusiasm. “On!” he screamed. The trumpets 
gave their sound, and the rashing hosts met like whirlwinds in the 
midst of their furious onset. Down went horseman and rider, 
pennons and plumes went down, and the neighing of the horses, 


/ 
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the shouts of men, the ringing of steel, came forth in a hideous 
clamor from the struggling mass. The voice of Calrhéed sounded 
loud, shouting to his men. “On!” was the command—“ Allah 
akbar !” the enthusiastic reply. The strife was for a time obsti- 
nate, but Turkish fury, commuted into frenzy by the hope of par- 
adise, prevailed against the bravery of the Russians ; they fled in 
dismay, and the Turks hurried after. Calrheed rushed like a tiger 
after the Russian commander. That face had roused within him 
flames of rage, which fogstwo years had burnt within his soul. 
“Dronnolach! God of heaven!’ he cried; and forgetting all the 
battle in his fierce desire for revenge, he put his Arab steed to his 


swiftest speed, and came up to the flying Dronnolach. One bound 


more, and Calrheed was at his side. He seized him by the throat, 
dashed his sword from his uplifted hand, and hurled him from his 
horse. Holding tightly to his throat, he placed his knee upon the 
fallen foe, and shouting to some of his men held him while they 
bound him. The seizure of the commander had been so sudden, 
that none offered to help him, but fled far away from the pursuing 
Turks. The infantry, much weakened, were enabled to retreat 
back to their comrades; but the battle was fought, and three or - 
four thousa: d Russians lay slain upon the field. Omar sat in his 
tent when all was over, and had just sent away his despatches, 
when Calrheed entered. He was covered with blood and dust. 


“Welcome, Calrheed, you are a lion in fighting !” 

“T have taken Dronnolach,”’ said he, “ and I have found that 
my sister whom he carried off is dead.” ' 

“ Great Allah !” exclaimed Omar. 

“I want vengeance, and therefore I wish to have him to myself. 


Do you want to see a Circassian’s vengeance '—then be with me 
to-night’on the summit of Parnoul.” 

The night was calm, and full of that loveliness which is only 
found in the East. Parnoul was a cliff that rose from the Dan- 
ube to a height of three hundred feet. Its summit was occupied 
by the Turks. Yet there was no moon to enliven orgeheer the 
scene. The river that rolled beneath, and the plain that lay 
around covered with soldiers, were lighted by the stars only. The 
cliff rose dark and gloomy, while the lights that gleamed from its 
summit illumined a fearful scene. 

A long beam had been thrust out from the cliff, and a rope 
fastened to it at one end and bound around the ankle of a hand- 
cuffed prisoner. Calrheed stood on one side of him, and Omar 
upon the other, holding torches, which disclosed the face of the 
prisoner pale with intensest agony. Calrheed spoke. 

“In one hour you die—in one hour, Dronnolach, you will hang 
over the precipice, the water beneath and a pitiless Heaven above !”’ 

“Mercy, O, mercy !” screamed Dronnolach. 

“ Remember Ismail, my father,” cried Calrheed. 

“Omar, have pity! ©, give me some respite !” 

“ Think of Ismail my friend, base wretch,” said Omar. 

“Shoot me—stab me—kill me—O, kill me in any way but this!” 

“ Dog of a Russian, cease !”’ 

The hour passed on. The stars trembled and twinkled above, 
the lights that glowed on the plain, the river murmured beneath— 


the last sights and the last sounds on earth for Dronnolach. He 


writhed in his bonds, he screamed, he knelt down imploring mercy. 
“Blood for blood!” said Calrheed, in a hoarse whisper. 
“Come, your time is up—leap to perdition! Will you not? Ha, 
will you push me, and try to seize me with your teeth? Then, 
off—off to Eblis 
Calrheed pushed him towards the edge of the cliff, and thrust 


him violently forth. A loud cry rose to Heaven—a cry of agony ! 
A weight fell violently down and swung at the end of the rope ! 


The vultures knew well the carrion which hung at the rope mid- 
way between heaven and earth. 


BEXAR AND ITS ANTIQUITIES. 
On the next two pages we give a series of views of this roman- 
tic locality in Texas and Mexico. Onge the commercial mart of 


the vast colonial domain of the Spanish crown, extending from 


the Sierra Madre to the Sabine, San Antonio de Bexar had be- 
come as a city, one only known to history and traditionary story 
during the early days of the Texan republic, when her moulder- 
ing ruins seem, phoenix-like, to have warmed into-existence a 
city which, at the present time, is regarded as the metropolis of 
the “ Lone Star State ;” and she is yet, as in the days of her pris- 
tine glory, the Mecca of the descendants of the primitive colonists 


and adventurers from Old Spain and the Canary Islands, who es- 
tablished Presidios in these parts as-early as the year 1690. The 


winds of half a century have silently sung the requiem of her 
waning vitality, though not unminglied with the clash of arms, 
the echo of artillery, and the moaning breath of oppressed and 
suffering humanity. Her 40,000 inhabitants have long passed 
away, and within the last quarter of a century, a few hundred 
Ranchero Mexicans, a score of the lineal descendants of Castile, 
and Anglo-Americans, a!one remained within the precincts of the 
once populous city. In no section of our country, it may be said, 
are there so many relics of the departed glory of the gay cavaliers, 
the jesuitical enthusiasts, and the adventurers from the peninsula, 
drawn hither by their proverbial lust of silver and gold, and to 

spread Christianity, under the banner of the holy cross, amon 
numberless Indian tribes that then roamed over this beautiful 
land. ‘To this end, a series of “‘missions” and fortresses were 
erected, extending, at short intervals, along the valley of San 
Antonio to the head waters of the Llano; and, having withstood 
the elements for a century, their now dilapidated walls, falling 
towers, and shattered statuary, attest the power, energy, enthusi- 
asm and skill which so early characterized this sanguine people ; 
and with the aqueducts and canals—constructed for purposes of 
irrigation—which traverse this luxuriant vale, will they long re- 
main as an oasis in the wil and uncultivated waste. And when 
hamlets and cities and civilization shall again have thrown around 
them their chastening smiles, will the contemplative mind be 
transported back to other days, when ghese waning memorials of 
a departed people were fresh from the artist’s lands, and made 
cheerful with the hum of life and animation of the thronging mul- 
titudes. While.we muse in bewilderment at the sight of the lead- 
ing canals extending along the now desolate valley, and reflect 
upon the vast amount of manual labor required in their excava- 
See next page.] 
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tion, we can no less contemplatively notice the architectural skill 
with which the’ artistic hand has ornamented many of these 
churches. And what a contrast do they offer to the wild though 
beautifal scenery which surrounds them! Than those of her sis- 
ter “ missions,” the church of the “ Alamo” has been rendered 
more familiar to most American readers, since the earliest dawn 
of the “lone star” republic from the ebon clouds of anarchy and 
revolutionary wars. Who has not heard of the chivalrons and 
eccentric Crockett, the renowned Bowie, and the daring Travis, 


who “fought their last fight” within the walls of the Alamo? 


HE 


MISSION OF CONCEPCION, VALLEY OF THE BEXAR. 


With a heroism scarcely equalled in Grecian or Roman story, 
did these brave spirits and their one hundred and eighty com- 
panions in arms resolve to brook the assaults of the invading hosts 
of despotism, though the falling ruins of the church of the 
Alamo should become their common sepulchre.” Alas, that his- 
tory could not have been s the record of the inhuman mas- 
sacre that ensued at its fall, where none, save a female and negro 
servant escaped the crimson steel in the fatal conflict! The 
Temple of Janus was closed but fora brief period. Tradition 
tells us that the Indians whom the first settlers sought to chris- 


— 


tianize were soon reduced to peon servitude, in constructing their 
catidls and other public improvements—that they ae rose 
upon their oppressors, and that the guerrilla wars which followed 
rendered the safety of the settlements connected with thesp ““mis- 
siotis,” so precarious that they were finally abandoned. 

cultaral and pastoral resources of the country soon languished, and 
the Indians, with whom the early Spanish settlers had intermarricd, 
in ruthless and wanton sway again roamed over the land of their 


fathers. Bexar waned under the upas breath springing from the 
warwhoop of desolation around her, when, at a later period, inter- 
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nal and revolutionary wars, aided in the reduction of the city, to 
the skeleton condition in which she appeared at the annexation of 
Texas to the Union. Under the mgis of the Amerigan eagle, though the Spanish idioms and customs are still tenaciously mai 
peace and prosperity again smile on this Eden land, and the cres- i 

yt 
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MISSION OF SAN JUAN, NEAR SAN ANTONIO DE BEXAR. 


cent greatness of Bexar is being developed under the brighter | 


: the sombrero, and the chaste attire of the American ladies pre- 
auspices of Anglo-American energy and enterprise. And, al- | sents a not unpleasing contrast to the mantilla and rebosa of the 


m- | dark-eyed senoritas—descendants of the proud and haughty 
tained among the Mexican population here, the chapeau yies with | people over which a Ferdinand and Isabella reigned. 
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[Written for Gleason's Pictorial.] 
WATER. 


BY J. F. BRUNE. 


Sparkling water of the well, 
Oozing up from secret cell ; 

In the earth's recesses deep, 
Bubbling up with joyous leap— 
Trickling, gurgiing, flowing bright ; 
Dancing up to glad the sight. 


Water of thespebbly brook— 

Trilling through some cozy nook— 
°Neath the bridge where ivy creeps— 
Through the glen where willow weeps— 
Leaping thagugh the forest gisde— 
Rumbling, mimicking cascade. 


Water of the placid lake, 

Hemmed by hills and flowery brake, 
Far away on mountain wild, 
Fanned by balmy breeze and mild, 
Silent, rippling, limpid, deep— 
Where the elfins vigils keep. 


Water of the crashing fall— 

Lashing, dashing to appall— 
Over rock of dizzy height, 
Splashing foam of snowy white— 
Whirling with terrific throe— 
Twirling in the pool below. 


Water of the mighty sea, 
Bounding on in majesty — 
Great, unfathomable main, 
Rolling o’er and o’er again— 
Roaring, surging, pathless sea— 
King of waters—here’s to thee! 


» 
+ > 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 


THE LADY 
WITH THE RED DRESS AND BLACK EYES. 
A STORY OF ST. VALENTINE’S DAY. 


BY MRS. M. E. ROBINSON. 


“Tus custom of sending valentines is exceedingly silly! I 
wonder people of sense tolerate it, when annually so much valua- 
ble time is spent, so much money wasted, and so many foolish 
and unhappy marriages result from its observance.” 

The speaker was a tall, good-looking individual, and his hand- 
some features expressed all the contempt which he felt for the 
subject. 

“ All pique, Maitland! you are vexed because you have been 
slighted, or because some fair one has not seen fit to reply to one 
of your elegant epistles,” replied Edwin Hayes, a young married 
man, at whose residence the person called Maitland was spending 
the evening preceding Valentine’s Day. 

' You are in error, my fiiend; I never wrote or sent, what is 
called a valentine, in my life.” 

“ And never received one ?” asked Hayes, archly. 

“I did not say that; I have dozens of them in an old portfolio, 
and this morning I received one which cost some inconsiderate 
young lady considerable money; a favor, by the way, which I 
am so stupid as not to appreciate.” 

“ You lack nothing but years to make you a crusty old bach- 
elor, Maitland; and if I was a young lady, I would certainly send 
you an ugly caricature. Don’t you think it would be a good plan, 
Ada?” asked Edwin, turning smilingly towards his wife, a lady 
whose prepossessing countenance and agreeable manners could 
not fail to make a favorable impression. 

“ Nay, Edwin; I fear that with Mr. Maitland’s present views 
the effect would not be a good one,” she replied. 

“ You are righi, Mrs. Hayes ; for should I be so unfortunate 
as to discover to whom I was indebted for the notice, I should 
afterwards respect her but little,” added the young man. 

“ After all, it is but a harmless amusement, and one that is not 
attended by bad results,” said Edwin. “ By the means agreeable 
friendships are sometimes formed, pleasant acquaintances made, 
and bashful lovers are often saved embarrassing verbal declara- 
tions of their sentiments. Happy marriages are also brought 
about by these same reciprocal friendships, which bring no dis- 
credit upon St. Valentine, or his devotees.” 

“ But oftener unhappy ones,”’ persisted the incredulous Mait- 
land. ‘Romance has more to do with these foolish matches than 
practical good sense and congeniality of feeling. Show me a wo- 
man who has allowed herself to be drawn into an anonymous 
correspondence, and I will show you a person who has given good 
evidence, to me, of possessing a very weak mind.” 

“What a sweeping assertion !” exclaimed his friend Hayes. 
“ You perhaps forget that you may be implicating half your lady 
friends by this ungallant remark,” he added, casting a roguish 
glance towards his wife, which caused the red blood to mount 
unbidden to her forehead. 

“ That is possible ; but it does not prove that the majority are 
in the right.” 

“ T am half inclined to relate a case which transpired under 
my own personal observation,” resumed the other, in the same 
light tone in which Maitland had spoken. “Ido not expect to 
make a proselyte of you, but it will certainly serve as a punish- 
ment for your obstinacy.” 

Maitland professed his entire willingness to submit to the in- 
fliction, and laughingly placed himself in an easy position to give 
his attention. 


At this juncture Mrs. Hayes arose to léave the room. 

“Don’t go, Ada,” said her husband, gently detaining her. 
“ When I tell a story I like as many listeners as possible; and 
besides, I shall want your assistance in keeping our friend Mait- 
land awake ; he has got a bad habit of shutting his eyes when a 
subject fails to interest him.” 

The lady evidently felt but little desire to remain dusing the 
promised recital, but after hesitating a moment, returned to her 
seat. 

“Two or three years ago,” resumed Edwin, “a young man 
was sauntering leisurely along a fashionable street in one of our 
northern cities. It'was a bright, cloudless morning, and having 
no particular object in view, he scemed to amuse himself, princi- 
pally, by watching the graceful figures and pretty faces that trip- 
ped past him. As he walked on he perceived two ladies emerge 
from a handsome dwelling; but he did not give them a second 
glance ; his attention was riveted on a third lady who stood at a 
jong window, watching their departure. Henry Archer (for that 
was out hero’s’ name) had a full view of a well proportioned figure, 
attractive features, and a peculiarly sweet expression of counte- 
nance. A second glance satisfied him that her eyes were dark 
and lustrous, and her complexion of dazzling fairness. Archer 
now bethought himself that he might be considered impertinent 
should the object of his interest discover his proximity, and ve:y 
unwillingly proceeded on his way. He was not on visiiing terms 
with the family who occupied the house, yet he had good reason 
to suppose that the young lady was not a member of the house- 
hold, but probably a visitor. 


“The incident was not out of his mind during the day ; in his 


dreams at night the same eloquent orbs beamed most fascinating- 
ly upon him, and her smile was sweeter than before. 

“*T must find out her name!’ he exclaimed abruptly, as he 
paced up and down the room. ‘I must see her face to face. It 
may not have been by mere chance that I was impelled to walk in 
that direction. People say we must fulfil our destinies, and 
stranger things have happened, many a time.’ 

“To what uncommon. occurrences our friend Henry alluded 
we have not the least clue; as he left the idea unexpressed, and 
commenced whistling a favorite air; but judging from his com- 
placent looks, they were not disagceeable ones to contemplate. 
Yes, he was already turning his thoughts to the future; never 
once doubting that his charmer was as good as she was beau- 
tiful, and intelligent and amiable as she was graceful. 

“During the next day he made many but unsuccessful attempts 
to ascertain her name. Noone seemed to know her; she was un- 
doubtedly a stranger. At any rate it would do no harm to obtain 
another glimpse of the unknown fair one, and accordingly Henry 
bent his steps in the direction he had before taken. But circum- 
stances cannot be controlled; the window shades were down, and 
he saw no one. Not discouraged, however, by his ill success, he 
made another trial, and to his satisfaction, his hopes were realized. 
She sat at the same window, busy with her needle, quite uncon- 
scious that a pair of admiring eyes were gazing steadily upon 
her. 

“But Henry Archer was far from being satisfied ; how did he 
know but that she was engaged, or even married; and the last 
suggestion was the most disagreeable of all. 

“Once in a while a word would be just as acceptable as that 
contemptuous smile, my dear Maitland. If it would relieve you 
at all to say ‘ pshaw, nonsense,’ or something indicative of your 
state of mind, I haven’t the least objection in the world,” said 
the speaker, good humoredly, pausing in his recital. 

“T’m profoundly interested; pray goon. She might be en- 
gaged, or even married; and the last suggestion was the most 
horrible of all,” replied Maitland, with a slightly sarcastic smile. 

“ Thank you!” resumed Edwin, bowing with mock politeness. 
“ Well, as I was saying, young Archer reflected upon these possi- 


bilities, and knowing that he might at any moment lose all clue | 


to her, he saw the necessity of instant action. What line of cen- 
duct should he pursue? He was too much of a gentleman to 
seek an interview without an introduction, and the latter he had 
no feasible means of obtaining. . 

“While he was pondering upon this puzzling question, he 
happened to think that it was St. Valentine’s day, and that he 
could, without any br of decoram, take advantage of the 
circumstance to forward [8 wishes. It was a happy thought, and 
Henry already saw the obstacles that lay in his way rapidly dis- 
appearing.” 

The speaker paused again, and left the room for a moment, but 
soon returned with several letters, which he proceeded to unfold. 

“ It may not be amiss here to say,” added Edwin, “ that Henry 
Archer was by no means an ill-looking young man ; he had also 
the additional advantages of wealth and a liberal education. He 
was generally considered a good match by the neighboring mam- 
mas, and an eligible object at which their fair daughters might 
safely throw sly glances, and employ those numerous arts which 
females, prompted by Cupid, are supposed to have always at their 
command. 

“Bat it was of no avail, no sympMhetic chord had been 
touched, no answering thought gave back a responsive echo, until 
he met with the incident which I have related ; then, indeed, he 
believed that from thenceforth his own destiny and that of the 
fair unknown were to be strangely interwoven.” 

«‘ Sympathetic chords ! answering thoughts ! responsive echoes 
and interwoven destinies! ©, pshaw !” exclaimed Maitland, dis- 
dainfully. “Tell us something reasonable and sensible—read 
the letters—do anything but repeat that kind of nonsense! I 
don’t wonder that Mrs, Hayes blushes; I would, if I could!” — 

The lady did not look up at this allusion to herself, but stitched 
away as ‘industriously as though her life depended on the number 


of times the polished bit of stecl was pushed through the snowy 
linen she was holding. 

“ All fancy, my dear fellow!” rejoined her husband, mischiev- 
ously. “ Ada is troubled with near sight, and is obliged to 
bring her work near her face. But to the subject ; these are the 
original documents, which were left in my possession. I will 
read one or two of them. ‘The first emanated from the fertile 
brain of Henry, and was the result of his sudden determination 
on the morning of the fourteenth of February. Here it is,” he 
added, producing a pretty little sheet of note paper, with an em- 
bossed edge, from a neat envelope, the chirography of which was 
faultless. 

February Mth, 18—. 

“Lapy : In availing myself of a custom which time has long 
sanctioned, I trust I am not over-stepping the bounds of proprie- 
ty, or taking an unpardonable liberty. I have been so fortunate 
as to obtain a casual glimpse of your person, and your beauty has 
made an impression which I feel assured time will never efface. 
I have not yet been able, without appearing unduly inquisitive, to 
learn your name; but observing upon both the occasions when I 
saw you, that you wore a red dress (which I thought very be- 
coming), and were favored with black eyes, the circumstance sug- 
gested the expedient of superscribing this missive in the singular 
manner which you observe ; and a fear that it will not reach the 
fair object for whom it is intended, gives me not a little uneasiness. 

“IT am presumptuous enough to desire to make your acquain- 
tance, feeling confident that it could not prove otherwise than 
highly agreeable to myself. I would fain impress it upon your 
mind, most earnestly, that this is no passing whim entered into in 
a spirit of frivolity and mischief; but the result of a strong and 
a sincere wish to become personally known to one who has un- 
wittingly pleased me so much. 

“T will not attempt to express my feelings more fully at this 
time, lest you should think me a rash, impetuous young man, 
with no more discretion than to fall in love with every pretty wo- 
man he happens to meet; an error, which, I believe, would do 
me great injustice ; for it is quite certain that none of the fair 
daughters of Eve have yet been able to make any very durable 
impressions ; my attentions towards them having only been such 
as common friendship or politeness demanded. 

“I would most respectfully solicit you to condescend to reply 
to this epistle, remembering that it is from one who is deeply in 
earnest, and too honorable to trie with such a subject. 

*; “ Hoping you will pardon my boldness, I subscribe myself, 

“ Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
“Epwarp 


“This production was sealed,” the gentleman continued, fold” 
ing up the paper, “and addressed, in a bold hand, ‘ To the Lady 
with the Red. Dress and Black Byes, No. 14 C—— Street, N. Y.’”’ 

“ Original, certainly !’’ laughed Maitland. 

* And no doubt you consider that its best recommendation ?” 
pursued Mr. Hayes, interrogatively. 

His friend made no reply, but crossing one foot over the other, 
awaited with apparent resignation & remainder of the story. 
Mr. Hayes went on. 

“The valentine sped on its mission. It was carried to the 
house before which Archer had stood, delivered to a servant, who 
relinquished it to-one of two young ladies who were passing 


through the hall. 
“«« A valentine!’ she exclaimed. ‘But what a curious super- 
scription! I wonder if it was meant for me?’ 


“*For you? Of course not. Who was ever blind enough to 
call your eyes black?’ saucily rejoined her companion, looking 
over her shoulder. ‘It was intended for me, no doubt,’ she ad- 
ded, reaching out her band for the letter. 

“ But her sister turned aside suddenly, and ran into the parlor, 
holding it above her head. 

“« What’s the matter, girls ?’ asked a matronly looking lady, 
who sat sewing in a corner. 

“« Why, here’s a valentine for ‘The Lady with the Red Dress ~ 
and Black Eyes,’ and Jessie declares that my eyes are not black. 
What do you say, mother ”” 

“«T say they are decidedly gray, Miss VifMnia Y retorted her 
sister,*roguishly, interrupting her mother as she was abeut to 
speak. ‘It was doubtless sent to me. My eyes verge upon 
black.’ 

“<«T’m astonished at you, Jéssie! Why, yours are exactly 
sky-blue,’ was the emphatic rejoinder: 

«“« Come, girls, don’t disagree about a valentine. 
at it,’ and the lady attentively examined the address. 

“««T should think it suited your cousin Mariette. ~ Nobody dis- 
putes the color of her eyes, and she generally wears ared dress. 
That is my decision,’ she said, looking pleasantly towards a young 
lady, who had been an amused spectator of the scene. 

“ « But Mariette is only a visitor,’ urged Virginia, affecting sa 
pleasure at the decision. 

That’s nothing,’ said Jessie. ‘Cousin has got unmistakable 
black eyes. We'll be generous, Virginia, and let her carry off the 
palm. Somebody has good taste, though,’ she added, with an arch 
smile, placing the important document in the young lady’s hand. 

“ The latter received it with an indifferent air, and slowly 
opened it.” 

“That showed her good sense,” interrupted Maitland, paren- 
thetically. 

“*Read it aloud, cousin,’ said Jessie. 


Let me look 


‘ Virginia and I have 


behavéd so heroically in resigning the honor to you that we pone 
to have that small consolation.’ 
“Mariette good humoredly complied. 
wonder who it can be?’ mused Virginia. Consiti Has 
been into company but little, and 1 can’t imagine who it is.” 
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“¢ He is in earnest; I’m sure of it!’ said Jessie.” 

“ That’s what the silly things always say !” grumbled Maitland. 

“Shall you answer it ?’ inquired. Virginia, after a pause. 

“*T don’t know,’ answered Mariette. ‘The matter requires 
reflection.’ 

“*You are so circumspect, cousin,’ continued Virginia. ‘I 
should go into ecstacies at receiving such a valentine as that, while 
you sit there as quiet and dignified as though it was an every day 
occurrence.’ 

“The young lady smiled again, and her two frolicsome cousins 
ran out of the room. 

“ The next mail brought Henry Archer the following reply : 


“ Your somewhat extraordinary epistle has been received. Its 
very unique address came near creating a quarrel between my 
fair cousins, who were not at all agreed as to who should be the 
recipient of so much honor ; but when their eyes were pronounced 
respectively gray and blue, it was passed over to me. As to 
forming your acquaintance, that would depend upon circum- 
stances. It might be beneficial, and it might not; time only 
would determine. I fear you are hard to please. I should be 
unwilling to enter the lists, if so many of my sex have failed to 
make any ‘durable impression.’ My name is a common one ; 
not at all romantic. You can learn it by consulting any of my 
friends, who will be most happy to gratify your curiosity. 

* With respect, A. E.” 


“ As may be surmised, this non-committal answer was not very 
satisfactory to my friend Henry.” 

“Served him right! She was a prudent girl,” said Maitland, 
evincing some interest. ‘ 

“We will tell her that, Ada,” said Mr. Hayes, glancing to- 
wards his wife... “She will prize a compliment from such a fas- 
tidious source. “But I digress. 

“Henry Archer was well assured that the young lady possessed 
good sense and judgment, and that her confidence was not to be 
gained by what seemed to her flattery. He felt gratified that in 
this respect she was superior to many of her sex. 

“He tried again, using all the eloquence he was master of, 
employing every possible argument to convince her of his sincerity 
and honorable intentions. 

“But hers was no common mind. All his tact and talents 
were putin requisition to plead his cause. Not at all vain, com- 
pliments on her beauty were treated as such, and forgotten. 
Uncommonly sedate and serious for one of her years, there was 
more of practicality than romance in her disposition ; while a 
nice sense of delicacy and strong perceptions of propriety made 
it difficult to gain her attention in any common way. 

“Many letters passed between them. Henry poured into his 
all the passionate earnestness of his nature, while the young lady 
grew less cautious, displaying, as she wrote, indubitable evidences 
of a cultivated intellect, a pyre mind, and refined sentiments. 

“ My friend Archer flattered himself that he had awakened an 
interest in his fair correspondent. He told her his true name, his 
place of residence, circumstances, and gave a modest description 
of his personal appearance. 

“No flippant, sentimental, or nonsensical language was used ; 
in fact, they were model love-letters, which I should be happy to 
read to you, had I time. 

“But I must hasten on. Archer and the young lady had cor- 
respondence some three weeks, when, after repeatedly soliciting 
the favor, he was permitted to call upon her. 

“ That interview I do not feel’ at liberty to describe. It was a 
satisfactory one on both sides, judging from adecided improvement 
in my friend’s manner, which suddenly changed from anxious sus- 
pense to delighted certainty. He was the happiest of men. I do 
not wonder at his infatuation (if such you please to call it), for I 
had the pleasure of seeing the young lady many times, and never 
discovered that her beauty or good qualities had been overrated. 

“To bring my somewhat long story to a conclusion, my friend 
Henry Archer and the lady with the black eyes were affianced, and 
soon after married. Their domestic life is unclouded. Two years 
constant companionship has not weakened their attachment to 
each other, or made their tastes and feelings less congenial. The 
lady's eyes are black as ever, afd her deveted husband is sure 
that their lustre is undimmed. 

“ Thus, my dear Maitland, you see the result which an innocent 
valentine was instrumental in producing. Don’t you think better 
of them now? Come, be frank.” 

“ Well, I don’t know as my opinion is muclr changed,” said 
the person addressed, with provoking indifference. ‘I have no 
wish to disparage your friends, but I’ve no doubt that Henry 
Archer was a weak, superficial character, and the young lady in- 
experienced, and easily pleased. Remember that I’m not calling 
your word in question, but I’m so hard to convince, that I should 
‘ wish to know the parties intimately before deciding in favor of 

valentines.” 

Mrs. Hayes looked entfeatingly toward her husband, as though 
she wished him to change the subject. 

“ Never fear, Ada; we can vindicate the honor of our friends. 
You said you should wish to know the individuals I have been 

talking about, before making up your mind,” continued Mr. 
Hayes, turning to Maitland. “ Permit me to say that you do 
know them.” 

_“ Ah! I have been in blissful ignorance of my good fortune,” 

said the latter, with an incredulous smile. 

“In myself you see my quondam friend, Henry Archer, and in 
my wife (whois blushing as though detected in some egregious 
fault), may be recognized the lady with black eyes,” resumed Mr. 
Hayes, with.a low bow to: emed.to be dumb 


with amazement. 


“ Yourself and Mrs. Hayes? Impossible!” he cried. “ You 
are having a little merriment at my expense.” 

“T assure you that I am in soberearnest,”’ rejoined Mr. Hayes. 
“ But Ada and I are forgiving; we'll forget your compliments,” 
he added, laughing. 

‘*T appeal to the lady herself,” said Maitland, a little confused. 

“T must plead guilty,” returned Mrs. Hayes, “although I may 
have lacked experience, and was too easily pleased.” 

“ And you actually became acquainted by means of a valen- 
tine ?”” pursued Maitland, with none of his former indifference. 

“Yes ; and a fortunate occurrence it proved for me,” said his 
friend, glancing affectionately at the lady beside him. 

“ Henceforth I’m an advocate for valentines,” said Maitland, 
with earnestness ; “and to prove my sincerity will go home and 
indite one to the fairest and best of my lady acquaintances.” 

“Success attend you! You may possibly not secure a pair of 
black eyes, but the chosen one may possess a good heart and 
beauty of mind, which are of far more importance.” 


> 


(Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 


THE WITHHOLDEN PRESENT. 


BY MRS. E. WELLMONT. 


Tue Barclays were all on tiptoe to know what sort of a holiday 


present they could each bestow upon their several friends. There 


would not have been this difficulty in selecting, had they a full 
purse from whiclf they could have drawn without stint; but as 
they were abridged in moneyed resources, and yet felt the weight of 
an obligation to return favors which had been lavishly bestowed 
upon them, herein lay the difficulty of meeting their cases without 
an appearance of meanness. We are sorry to say the Barclays 
belonged to that class who would have been catalogued as “ proud 
and poor,” had their friends exactly known their standing; and 
were it not for the expectancy of receiving a legacy, or, as we 
should term it, stepping into an old bachelor’s silver slippers when 
he stepped out of them, they must long since have been wearied 
with false shows and a desire to maintain appearances. As it 
was, every effort was made to conceal the fact of limited means, 
and the silly attempt had succeeded in blinding the eyes of many 
of their friends. But at no time did the exactions of civility seem 
to reach such a culminating point as at the present selection of 
appropriate presents for returns for what they had received. 

Mr. Barclay had limited his wife and five daughters this year to 
a small piece of gold coin, and he went so far as to say, when he 
bestowed it, that “‘he hoped it would be wisely appropriated, as 
his income was small, and the demands upon him were large ;” 
and this was uttered in so plaintive a tone, that the first impulse 
was to throw it back, and but for the thought, “I wonder what 
people would think of us,” it would have been done. 

When they sallied out, therefore, to select their presents, as 
their eyes fell upon the glittering show which the jewellers’ shops 
eXhibited, and upon the splendid embroidery which was so tempt- 
ingly shown in every dry goods establishment, all but one of the 
young ladies could not help but murmur at their inadequate means 
to procure their wishes. She had more narrowly watched her 
father’s melancholy brow, of late, and felt no disposition to take a 
single groat from his limited income. She had always felt that 
Mr. Seymour, the bachelor uncle from whom the legacy was an- 
ticipated, might not redeem his promise, or he might not die just 
at the time it would be most convenient for them to appropriate 
his estate, and so she took no part with her mother and sister in 
the outlay of the golden coin. 

In their perambulations that morning, Mrs. Barclay had found 
one of the most unique and fanciful silver baskets, which she was 
certain would be the prettiest wedding present she could make to 
the rich Miss Goddard, especially as she had received so magnifi- 
cent a diamond ring from her on our last hvliday. It seemed 
“mean” to give anything which was not worth bestowing, par- 
ticularly as in this instance there was the double appropriation of 
a marriage and new year gift to be combined. But, alas, their 
means were inadequate to secure the article desired ; and yet the 
more the mother and daughter felt the necessity of obtaining it, 
the more they resolved in some way to secure it. But Jane alone 
objected, affirming that what one could nof’ afford to do, it was 
never a disgrace to withhold doing. But her entreaties were lost 
upon those who remembered how lavish a display was made of 
the gifts bestowed upon the brides of the present day; and to 
have it proclaimed that “ Mrs. Barclay and her daughters gave 
nothing save a couple of salt-spoons or a cream-ladle,”’ when every- 
body else gave a rich present, why it would mortify them to death 
—-so the silver basket they must have. But how to get it, was the 
next question. To ask their father for an additional sum to ob- 
tain it, they all shrank from doing, when the lucky thought struck 
the eldest daughter that by relating the facts just as they were to 
their uncle Seymour, he would, without doubt, relieve their 
embarrassment. 

Jane, however, pleaded to be exonerated from taking any part 
in the affair, as she felt it was only maintaining a false appearance, 
and assuming an air of wealth, when they really needed every 
dollar they could command to pay their honest debts. But these 
old-fashioned ideas were not concurred in by her ambitious mother 
and sisters, and Sophronia was deputized to draft the following 
letter to her uncle Seymour. It ran thus: 


“My pear Uncix,—I know you will pardon us for making to 
You # revelation of our pride and poverty, and we do so with the 
more confidence, knowing as-we do, that it is in your power to 
relieveour present embarrassment. We have a friend who has 
been most munificent in her gifts to us on many holidays—her 


father being a millionaire, and allowing her a free use of rioney. 
She is to be married on the approaching new year, and we are 
unwilling to disguise the fact that our father’s income is barely 
adequate to meet the wants of his fumily—for, uncle, we are 
proud and poor; and should we suffer the fact to be known, we 
feel we should lose our caste in society, or at least we could not 
carry ourselves above the middling class, with which we despise to 
associate. Were it not for this idea, we should not shrink from 
aiding our father in a variety of ways; but all of us, except sister 
Jane, do shrink from thus lowering ourselves among the aristoc- 
racy. She is only kept by our mother’s rigid command, “ thou 
shalt not thus peril our reputation.” Now, my dear uncle, to re- 
lieve us, we ask your aid to enable us to make a suitable present 
to our bridal friend, that our gift may not appear as the most 
insignificant among the rare show of costly presents. Mother 
bids us add, that she relies upon your sympathy and aid to help 
her continue to make a respectable appearance in society ; for she 
dearly loves balls and parties, and is dependent upon such excite- 
ment for her very life. 

“In behalf of four sisters and their mother, who is your own 
beloved sister, we make this appeal to your generosity. 

“ Your niece, Sopuronta.” 


We may as well premise here, that Mr. Seymour was a man 
who despised the fashionable glare of society, and based his stand- 
ard of real worth upon the ‘rue and real, rather than the showy 
and artificial. He had amassed a princely fortune by long and 
prosperous voyages in the Calgutta trade; he had lived, and 
would probably die a bachelor, and he had made a will in favor 
of his only sister, as they had concluded—but being impressed 
with the fact that living upon this expectancy, would probably be 
the ruin of his sister and nieces, he resolved deliberately to revoke 
the instrument, and in a reply to the above ietter, he embraced 
the opportunity to inform them of the fact, which he did in the 
following terms, addressing the document “To my sister and her 
four daughters, exclusive of Jane the eldest, to whom I subjoin a 
short note explanatory of my doings.” 

“ Whereas, with pain and regret I have witnessed much folly, 
which I am unwilling should be charged to my account in consid- 
eration of an expectancy of property which may fall to you by my 
decease, I beg leave to here state to you that the prerogative of a 
bachelor is to be odd, although not always uneven. I have, there- 
fore, pondered upon the contents of your last note to me, wherein 
I plainly see that should I suffer you to go on in the delusion you 
indulge, the day will not be far distant when the announcement of 
my death will be to you a most pleasing piece of intelligence, and 
then should my fortune descend to you, it will only help swell the 
catalogue of fashion and folly, fitting you neither for usefulness 
here nor happiness hereafter. I therefore inform you that I have 
only put in trust for each of your benefit, just enough with economy 
to keep you from being superciliously proud, and to prevent you 
from improving the talents which were given you to be called into 
free exercise. My wealth was secured by industry and a syste- 
matic arrangement of all my affairs; I shall not, therefore, con- 
sent to have it frittered away in false shows. How absurd is the 
request that I should aid you in the bestowal of a gift, which 
would only serve to strengthen a false pride, and keep you from 
laboring in some honest vocation, as I have done, and been sig- 
nally blessed. I shall not grant the request, because it so mili- 
tates against all my preconceived ideas of what constitutes respec- 
tability, and true worth of character. Any aid I can render to 
make your industry apparent, or humble a false pride, that accounts 
honest poverty a disgrace, I will cheerfully give, and with the ap- 
propriation, be assured, my dear sister and nieces, I have at heart 
only your true and lasting good. G. Seymour.” 


Enclosed to Jane was the following note : 


“My pear Niece,—The noble stand you have taken upon the 
side of honest industry, and a desire not to become burdensome 
to others, induces me to say to you that I have secured a com- 
fortable little fortune for you, which only awaits your, acceptance, 
assured as I am, all the surplus interest will be devoted to benevo- 
lence and works of mercy. Without restriction I leave it entirely 
at your disposal, that I may see your wise appropriation during 
my lifetime—leaving a reserved fund for myself, to dispose of 
hereafter, as shall best please me. Yours with esteem, 

G. Sryrmovr.” 


Was there ever such consternation in a household before? So 
many plans defeated—so much mortification to stem in future! 
So much to relinquish! And the very beginning to be withhold- 
ing a bridal and holiday present! Yet the more they pondered 
upon their uncle’s advice, the more the good sense which dictated 
it became apparent; and to show the important result which it 
produced, we have only to add, that a most surprising change in 
the Barclays soon became apparent, by their evincing a desire to 
be useful ; and although it took some time to wear off the love of 
the frivolous, for which they had been characterized, yet to give a 
proof that the little charities which they now expend is devoted to 
objects more suited to their condition, we have only to add, that 
upon the return of our last holidays, upon entering the cottage of 
a poor dependent widow, we found her bathed in grateful tears, 
becatise Mrs. Barclay, whom she considered “so proud a woman,” 
had just presented her with a ton of coal, and her daughters with 
their own hands had given evidence of a desire to administer to 
her wants by providing her with a whole suit, which they had 
made from their own cast-off but tidy garments ! 

Now who would not prefer the gratitude which flowed from 
such gifts, to the thanks of a rich friend for a silver basket, which 
she was abundantly able to procure for herself? So much are we 
indebted to our real friends for directing our efforts into right 
channels. 
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* HON. PIERRE SOULE. 

Our present minister to the court of Spain, 
Hon. Pierre Soule, of whom we give a likeness 
herewith, is at this moment very prominent] 
before the public. The engagement of himse 
and son in one or more duels each at Madrid 
has been the theme of much newspaper com- 
ment, though, as usual, in such cases, it will be 
some time before the correct version of the affair 
will be known in this country. Mr. Soule was 
born at Castillon, in the Pyrences, —_ the 
first consulate of Napoleon, his father a 
lieutenant-general in the republican armies. 4 
Soule, having become a political refugee in 
France, came to the United States in 1825, first 
making his home in Baltimore, and afterwards 
in New Orleans, where he devoted himself to the 
study of the law. He was elected United States 
senator in 1847. Since the death of Mr. Cal- 
houn, he has been looked upon as the leader of 
the South. His late appointment as minister to 
the Spanish court was made by President Pierce, 
with the full and unanimous concurrence of his 
political advisers. 

LONDON AUTHORS. 

I found it thus a perpetual resource to light up 
the commonplace scene and conventional man- 
ners, with the unfading hues of intellectual re- 
nown. London bridge has been modernized, 
but the walls of the bisnop of Winchester’s 
house, beyond its southern extremity, yet remain ; 
and within them Dyer, author of “ The Fleece,” 
lived and died, and Sir Kenelm Digby, while a 

isoner, by order of Parliament, in 1640, wrote. 

Southwark is the site of the very inn whence 
Chancer’s pilgrims went forth. I imagined the 
scent of new mowh hay in Little Tower Street, 
because Thomson com “ Summer” there ; 
in Great Portland Street, I reflected with sadness 
that the genius or literary hero-worship, in the 
shape of a Bozzy, expired. Liecester square was 
more patrician to my eye because it bad been fa- 
miliar with the presence, as residents, of Rey- 
nolds, Hogarth, Barke, Newton, John Hunter, 
and Kosviusko—representatives of the whole cir- 
cle of science, art, humor, statesmanship, and 
patriotism. A noble band of genius’s sons. 
Steele used to look out of the window of “The 
Garter” in St. James Street, and therefore it seem- 
ed more truthful of humanity; and the coffee- 
houses of the same name I would fain have ex- 
plored, since Goldsmith’s “ Retaliation” was 
therein suggested. Crabbe, More, Swift, and 
Scott, I called up in Bury Street, where they used 
to lodge. The festaaess of Evans was in Pall Mall, and left a 
charm behind, since it was a favorite haunt of Akenside and Pope. 
Penn lived at the southwest corner of Norfolk Street, which, in 
the twilight, methought wore a quaker solemnity ; and in Bread 
Street, where Milton was born, at the same hour, I could almost 
hear the song, “‘ Drink to me only with thine eyes ;” for there 
stood “‘ The Mermaid”’ tavern, that rendezvgus of its author (Bén 
~onson), Shakspeare, Raleigh, and Spense I loved to think of 


| Bacon’s essays when passing under the high stone wall of Gray’s | streams, but water may be found at a depth 


| 
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HON. PIERRE SOULE, MINISTER TO SPAIN. 


Inn, whence many of them were dated; and, in Bow Street, I 
hailed the traditionary home of Fielding, Waller, and (according 
to “ The Spectator”) Sir Roger de Coverley ; and it was mysteri- 
ously delectable to consider, in Lincoln’s Ian, that Cromwell, 
Sir Thomas More, Sir Matthew Hale, Mansfield, and Erskine, 
were once enrolled among the students.—Zimpkerman’s Month mt 


ICE CUTTING AT SPY POND, WEST CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


ICE CUTTING AT SPY POND. 
Below we ta picture of ice cutting in 
our weigheodagad. Our artist has sketched the 
scene precisely as it appeared while he was on 
the spot a few days since. The ice business’has 
so much increased within the last five years as 
to become one of the very first articles of com- 


merce in New England. The mode of preparing 
it is quite interesting. Mount a tolerably ele- 


vated spot and ce your eye over the surface 
of the pond. You see the otherwise clear and 
spotless plain covered with, perhaps, three or 


four hun men, with as many horses. Here 
a man is holding an instrument called a marker, 
which is drawn by a horse over the surface of 
the ice to divide it into squares; this is followed 
by an ice plough, to form furrows; then comes 
a splitting-bar—not unlike that used for timber 
—called an ice-saw. It is then taken hold of by 
an ice-hook and pulled to the platform, whence 
it is drawn to the ice-houses, which are of double 
walls—the space between the two walls being 
filled with sawdust, or finely ground bark, to 
exclude the outside atmosphere. Messrs. % 
Hittinger & Co., use some 100,000 tons yearly. 
Spy Pond is situated in West Cambridge, about 
six miles from Boston, and is indeed a busy spot 
during the ice-making season, giving employ- 
ment to many in the pursuit of this oo Six 
thousand tons per day are often housed during a 
favorable season; and vast numbers of people 
from all parts of the country resort hither to wit- 
ness the novel and interesting process. 


LOWER CALIFORNIA, 

The Mexican State of Lower California, 
which is the “New Republic” of Capt. Walker, 
and with Sonora, the “ promised land ” of all the 
San Francisco fillibusters, is a peninsula about 
700 miles in extreme length, and from 50 to 100 
miles in width. It was originally¥@iscovered by 
Cortes, in the year 1536, veral good harbors 
are scattered along its coast, including those of 
San Quintin, alina, San Jose, La Paz, Mu- 
lida, and Encinada—which latter town is, or was, 
the “capital”. of the fillibusters. The 
tion in 1847 was 10,800, and has probably not 
very largely increased since then. A chain of 

lar mountains, some of which are 5000 feet 

in height, runs the entire length of the State, 
from which spurs branch off, extending to the 

sea coast on the other side. The intervals be- 

. tween these spurs are occupied by broad, elevated 
plains, which are somewhat sparsely covered 

with vegetation. There are very few perennial 

of fifteen feet below 
the surface of the plains. The soil is generally rich and well 
adapted for cultivation. Much attention is paid to the raising of 
stock ; and hides, with beef, sugar, figs and raisins, form the chief 
—_ of export. The pearl fisheries on the coast are valuable, 
and gold, silver, lead and copper mines are known to exist. Salt 
is maniifactured’ on Carmon Island, in quantities sufficient to 


supply the entire coast of California and Mexico.—Maine Farmer. 
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MISS DAVENPORT. 

We have been much pleased with this lady’s performance at 
the Howard Atheneum, and are gratified to know that the 
engagement has proved so successful. We have seen no more 
just criticism upon her professional efforts than that from Grace 
Greenwood, who says :—‘‘ Miss Davenport is, I think, remarkable 
among dramatic artists for a thorough understanding, and a just 
estimate of her own powers. She never undertakes a role for 
which she is mentally or physically unfitted. With her round, 
youthful figure; with her fresh, frank, engaging face—which is 
the sure index of a bright and happy spirit—she does not attempt 
those dark and terrible personations for which the powerful genius 
of Charlotte Cushman is peculiarly fitted ; but wisely chooses the 
range of characters for which nature has adapted her, and feels no 
compulsion in the choice. She is an equal, elegant, and consci- 
entious actrice. In her most absolute successes she never relaxes 
her efforts, or ceases to be the ambitious student of her beautiful 
art. It is by her industry and enthusiasm, as well as by her 
originally fine dramatic talent, that she has secured for herself, at 
so early an age, her poneens high dramatic position, and her firm 
hold upon popular favor.” 


FIRE IN QUEBEC. 

The Parliament House, with the buildings attached, was en 
tirely destroyed, i in Quebec, a few days since. The fire was not 
discovered until some time after it had broken out, notwijthstand- 
ing @ sentinel was on duty at the spot. ~When it was observed it 
had obtained too great a power to be subdued. The fire origin- 
ated in the south wing, from the furnace it is believed. Part of 
the valuable library was saved, but the Historical Society’s library 
and apparatus were almost entirely destroyed. The insurance on 
the buildings is £30,000, and on the provincial library £6000. It 


is not known which insurance offices are the heaviest fosers. 


This adds another to the many destructive conflagrations of the 
present season, which have been so numerous. 


Frorr Trees at THB Wasr.—There are about two hundred 
varieties of the apple-tree cultivated in Oregon at this time. The 
demand for fruit trees of different kinds oe been very great this 


winter. Orders from California for appl t to nearly 
eighty thousand trees. 


SPLINTERS. 


.... Solomon took an inventory of the world and all the best 
things in it ; he east up the amounts, and the sum total was vanity. 
. It is said that Dr. Dewey received $1200 for his course 
of lectures at St. Louis, on the “ Problem of Human Destiny.” 
.-«« Elihu Burritt, the apostle of cheap ocean postage, is still 
devoting himself, unremittingly, to this most desirable reform. 
. Some of the lighting apparatus attached to lighthouses on 
our coast are visible to vessels nineteen miles off shore. 

+ Weobserve that several new clipper ships are being named 
after our popular clergymen. Well, these are fast times. 

-++. The Massachusetts papers record lately several deaths by 
hydrophobia. Better all the dogs die than one human being ! 

Mr. and Mrs. Brougham are attached to the stock company 
at Wallack’s Theatre, New York. Mr. B. is a host in himself. 

++. On the national chessboard of Europe the game of mon- 
archs is now being played upon a magnificent scale. 

. Another sad case of bigamy occurred this week, says the 
. Rev. Mr. —— married three ladies in one day! 

.+« It is said, on good authority, that Madame Goldschmidt 
intends within a year to visit this country professionally. 

-. +. Gen. Scott is writing his own biography. We should 
think that he could make up an interesting work with ease. 

. The Superior Court, held at Concord, N. H., lately, 
granted thirty-three out of fofty applications for divorce. 

-++» A bill has been introduced into the Assembly of New 
York, appointing a “ FiresCoroner ” for the city of New York. 

mistress of the world, is now lighted 
of medern days she bears about her. 
eae hay, ted to their pas- 

acation:on of his ill health. 
found frozen to death in a shed 


BOSTON MERCHANTS. 

There is no class of men who more richly deserve the reputa- 
tion they enjoy than the merchants of Boston. They are charac- 
terized not only by skill in the conduct of business, by probity and 
professional intelligence, but by high mental culture. The evi- 
dence of the first of these is to be found in the prosperity of the 
city, and the wide influence it exerts over the whole country. 
There is scarcely any enterprise of magnitude, not only in New 
England, but in contiguous and far-distant States, which does not 
owe much of its vitality to the capital of the “solid men of Bos- 
ton.” This capital is not lavished ostentatiously and indiscrimi- 
nately, but is liberally invested in enterprises which foster the 
great interests of society at large, and advance the march of 
civilization. 

For proof of the enterprise of Boston merchants, it is only 
necessary to glance at the history of American commerce, to see 
their busy keels furrowing the most distant seas, now gathering 
on the sandy shores of the far East, and now plowing the icy 
waves of the extreme North West. We sh ll find its agents 
trafficking on the shores of Mobring’s Straits, bargaining at the 
gates of China, or movi g with the caravans that cross the sandy 
deserts. The most remote regions have been compelled to pay 
tribute to the energy and intelligence that has made a small city 
on the Atlantic seaboard, not particularly favored by nature, the 
radiating centre of a vast trade. 

The merchants of Boston rarely engage in dazzling operations, 
in schemes that impress the world by their audacity. Fortunes 
with them are not staked and lost on the hazard of a cast—the 
“make or break ” system finds little favor among the descendants 
of the Pilgrims. As the results of Napoleon’s victories were the 
deductions of studidts combinations, the logical sequences of 
well-established premises, so the wealth of the mercantile class 
with us is the fruit of imtelligent calculation and reliable informa- 
tion, rather than the result of a fortunate combination of circum- 
stances. Men are here the architects of their own fortunes—they 
do not tumble into them. Instances are very rare of fortunes ac- 


cumulated by good luck—such cases are exceptions to the general © 


rule. 

The merchants of Boston—it has often been remarked—have 
many points of resemblance to the merchant princes of England. 
We find the same caution, the same steadfast pursuit of high aim, 
and the same ri_id prolity—but their views are certainly more 
liberal, and their mental culture more high. It is by no means an 
unusual thing for young gentlemen, intended for the mercantile 
profession, to receive a finished classical education. We call to mind 
in the person of one of our merchants, one of the ripest classical 


scholars in the country, and who, though he did not commence busi- 
ness until late in life, is as renowned for his,ability and success in 
commerce, as he was before for literary attainments. 

It is to the commerce of the world that we are to look for the 
‘wiamph of civilization ; to the agency of commerce we must en- 


trust the enlightenment and christianization of heathen people ; to 


the liberality of commerce the furtherance of the arts and sciences, 
and all that gives to society its high and refined tone ; and to this 
end the mercantile community of our city respond nobly to every 
call made upon it. In a monument to be erected, in a hospital or 


school to be founded among us, we confidgntly look to the mer- 
chants of Boston for the bulk of the And when signal 


eases of distress occur, not only in ow t, but in any-section 
of our country or quarter of the globe, the merchants of Boston 
step forward, open-handed. 


Moxvument To Rantout.—A neat and chaste monument of 


Italian marble has been erected to the memory of the late Robert 
Rantoul, Jr., in the family burial lot in Beverly. It is an upright 
four-sided shaft, and was erected at a cost of $500, contributed 


by friends. The front face of the monument contains an inscrip- 
tion from the pen of Hon. Charles Sumner. 


Avyotrner Kosta Case.—The Vienna correspondent of the 
New York Tribune mentions another Kosta case in the person of 
Simon Taussig, a shoemaker, of New Jersey, who is now impris- 
oned in an Austrian dungeon. The American minister interfered 
in his behalf, but the authorities refused to liberate him. 


> 


Map Does,—We have been requested to state that several 
dogs, supposed to be mad, have recently been killed in Lynn, 
after having bitten several persons. If this be true, some precau- 
tions should be taken to secure the safety of the public. 


A corp Sunpay.—In the diary of Judge Sewall, under date 
of January 24th, 1686, it is recorded that the day was “so cold 
that the sacramental bread is frozen pretty hard and rattles sadly 
into the plates.” 


Tne Frac or ovr Unton:—Onr readers of the Pictorial will 


find this week’s issue of the Flag an-interesting number, and we 
advise them not to fail of obtaining it. 


Hrom Parozs—A late Paria. letter quotes buster at Sfty-six 
cents per pound ; coffee, forty-eight ; beef, forty ; men, twenty ; 
and other articles of food in proportion. 


ComMMENCING The ‘Portemouth Journal places the 
mame of Edward Everett at the head of its columns as the next 


A Commoprry. million tons 
already been cut within a radius of fifteen miles of Boston. 


AMUSEMENTS IN BOSTON. 

Miss Davenport has been personating her role of characters at 
the Howard Atheneum, supported by Miss Morant, and the addi- 
tion to the stock company of Mr. G. K. Dickinson. Miss Daven- 
port is an actress of true genius and much study. Miss Robert- 
son, at the Museum, has delighted the juvenile portion of the fre- 
quenters of that establishment ; her petite figure is entirely in yas 
son with her line of performance. “ Ordway’s Minstrels,” 
Ordway Hall, have kept on the even tenor of their way, and con- 
tinue to afford a most amusing evening’s entertainment. Mr. 
Dion Bourcicault has repeated his lectures, the great feature of 
which is the personal prohoun ; and yet the man is excessively 
clever in his matter, and humorous in his manner. We may 
mention in this connection that the late Eagle Theatre has been 
transformed into a stable, after a brief and sickly existence as a 
place of public amusement. The National Theatre has been pro- 
ducing some sterling pieces cast to the strength of the stock 
company. Sleighing has been comparatively good for a consider- 
able period, and has been fully improved by those who enjoy its 
facilities, while the stable-keepers in town, and the places of re- 
sort out of it, have realized a thriving and profitable business. 


TERRIBLE Exriosion.—The ball cartridge factory of Mr. 
French, Ravenswood, Long Island, exploded a few days since, 
mangling and killing some fifteen or twenty persons, ¢hiefly boys 
and girls. There were fifty thousand cartridges in the building 
when it exploded ; a dangerous stock in trade. 


MARRIAGES. 


In this city, by Rev. Mr. Streeter, Mr. William G. Clark to Miss Susan BE. 
B. Furlong, both of Charlestown. 

By Rev. Mr. Kirk, Rev. Alonzo A. Gam, pastor of the Mather Church, Ja- 
maica Plain, to Miss Rebecca P ——<s, Salem 

By Rev. Mr. James, of Worcester, Mr. Henry E. Rockwell, of Washington, 
D. C , to Miss Sarah J. Hathaway. 

By Rev. Mr. Smith, Mr. William Erasmus D. Smith to Miss Helen Revere, 
daughter of the late Daniel A. Poor, Esq.. of Portland, Me. 

At Melrose, Mr. J. #. Howard to Miss B. W. + om both of Stoneham. 

At Salem. by Rev. Mr. Waugh, Mr. Joseph H Bousley to Miss Ann M. 
Locke, of Hopkinton, N. H. 

At Cohasset, by Rev. Mr. Osgood, Mr. James H. Bouve, of Boston, to Miss 
Rebecca A. Pratt. 

At Plymoutfi, by Rev. Mr. Tomlinson, Rev. Daniel P. Goddard, of Boston, 
to Miss Mary E. Barnes. 

At Rockport, Maas. by Rev. Mr. Arnold, Mr. Charles H. Miller to Miss Mal- 
vina Wheeler. 

At New Salem, Mass., Samuel Brinsley, Esq., of Gloucester, to Miss Eu- 
nice H., daughter of Hon. ay Giles. 

At Biddeford, Me., by Rev. Mr. Allen, Mr. Horace Thompson, of Saco, te 
Miss Lizzie C. Allen, of Turner. 

At Cumberland, Md., by Rev. Mr. Lannahan, Mr. John A. 1 “maid 
Fetterman, Taylor Co , to Miss Hannah P. MeNary. of Hampshire Co., Va. 

At New Orleans, by Rev. Mr Walker, Mr. George W. Neuts, of Montreal, 
Canada, to Miss Laura V. Kendall 


DEATHS. 
Sawyer, 22; Cel. Abraham Moore, 60; Miss Anna Upham, 19; Mr. Charles 


Scott, 41; Mr. Joseph Tilden, 68. 


At Roxbury Mrs. Nancy C., wife of H. K. Pope, 82. 
At Charlestown. Mrs. Mary Regios, 82 


At Watertown, Mr. Lemuel Thompson, 34; Mrs. Nancy Trask, 50. 


At Scituate, Mrs. Martha A., wife of the late Dr. Wm. Gordak, of Boston. 
At Byfield, Mrs. Almira D., wife of Kev. F. ¥. Tenney, 33. 

At Worcester, Mr. Gardiner Paine, 64. 

At Lanesboro’, Mr. Isaac Manchester, 82; Mr. David Winchell, 85. 

At Nantucket, Mr. Cyrus Mumford. 55. 

At Belchertown, Mr. David W. Cook, o. 

At Southbridge Mr. Ephraim Wheelock, 82. 

At Fall River, Mrs. Eunice, wife of Mr. Pardon Wordell, 51. 

At Kennebunk, Me., Capt. Joseph Hatch, 87. 

At South Windham. Conn., Mrs. Mary E., wife of J. G. Avery, 25. 


At Haverstraw, N. Y , Mrs. Marie pson. formerly of Boston, 60. 
pat Niagara Co, , N.Y., Mr. Windsor Johnson, soldier of the revo- 


‘At Indianapolis, Ind., Mr. Theodore V. Denny, fo , 54. 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorfil.] 
YOUNG AND OLD. 


BY GEORGE H. COOMER. 


There lives no heart but hath the lot 
To be by sorrow wrung; 

Yet sorrows of the old are not 
Like sorrows of the young. 


All reft by slow-invading frort, 
And not by sudden force, 

The pleasures of the old are Jost 
In nature’s quiet course. 


Cast down at last by viewless stroke, 
All hopes and joys depart ; 

Or lie like dead leaves ’neath an oak, 
Around the aged heart. ' 


But ah, to view a frost outspread 
Beneath the summer moon ; 
To wake and find the roSes dead, 

Upon a morn of June— 


To feel fhat though the summer rain, 
And sunshine sweet may come, 

Our flowers will never bloom again, 
Our birds be always dumb— 


Ah, this is sorrow—this endures 
A never-told despair : 

God judge *twixt such estate and yours, 
O man of hoary hair! 


» 


* [Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 


STORIES OF GODS AND GODDESSES. 


NEW SERIES.—No. 


BY THOMAS BULFINCH. 
PHAETON. 

Puarron was the son of Apollo and the nymph Clymene. 
One day a schoolfellow laughed at the idea of his being the son 
of the god, and Phaeton went in rage and shame and reported it 
to his. mother. “If,” said he, “I am indeed of heavenly birth, 
give me, mother, some proof of it, and establish my claim to the 
honor.” Clymene stretched forth her hands toward the skies, 
and said, “I call to witness the Sun which looks down upon us, 
that I have told you the truth. If I speak falsely, let this be the 
last time I behold his light. But it needs not much labor to go 
and inquire for yourself; the lggd whence the sun rises lies next 
to ours. Go and demand of him whether he will own you as a 
son.” Phaeton heard with delight. He travelled to India, which 
lies directly in the regions of sunrise ; and, full of hope and pride, 
approached the goal whence his parent begins his course. 

The palace of the sun stood reared aloft on columns, glittering 
with gold and precious stones, while polished ivory formed the 
ceilings, and silver the doors. The workmanship surpassed the 
material; for upon the walls Vulcan had represented earth, sea 
and skies, with their inhabitants. In the sea were the nymphs, 
some sporting in the waves, some riding on the backs of fishes, 
while others sat upon the rocks and dried their sea-green hair. 
Their faces were not all alike, nor yet unlike—but such as one 
would expect in sisters. The earth had its towns and forests and 
rivers and rustic divinities. Over all was carved the likeness of 
the glorious heaven; and on silver doors the twelve signs of 
the zodiac, six on each side. 

Clymene’s son advanced up the steep ascent, and entered the 
halls of his disputed father. He approached the paternal pres- 
ence, but stopped ata distance, for the light was more than he 
could bear. Phoebus, arrayed in a purple vesture, sat on a throne 
which glittered as with diamonds. On his right hand and his 
left stood the Pay, the Month and the Year, and, agregular inter- 
vals, the Hours. Spring stood with her head crowned with flow- 
ers, and Summer, with garment cast aside, and a garland formed 
of spears of ripened grain, and Autumn, with his feet stained with 
grape-juice, and icy Winter, with his hair stiffened with hoar-frost. 
Surrounded by these attendants, the Sun, with the eye that sees 
everything, beheld the youth dazzled with the novelty and splen- 
dor of the scene, and inquired the purpose of his errand. The 
youth replied, “‘O, light of the boundless world, Phoebus, my 
father—if you permit me to use that name—give me some proof, 
I beseech you, by which I may be known as yours.” He ceased; 
and his father, laying aside the beams that shone all around his 
head, bade him approach, and embracing him, said, “My son, 
you deserve not to be disowned, and I confirm what your mother 
has told you. To put an end to your doubts, ask what you will, 
the gift shall be yours. I call to witness that dreadful lake, which 
I never saw, but which we gods swear by in our most solemn 
engagements.” Phaeton immediately asked to be permitted for 
one day to drive the chariot of the sun. The father repented of 
his promise; thrice and four times he shook his radiant head in 
warning. ‘I have spoken rashly,” said he; “this only request I 
would fain deny. I beg you to withdraw it. It is not a safe boon, 
nor one, my Phaeton, suited to your youth and strength. Your 
lot is mortal, and you ask what is beyond a mortal’s power. In 
your ignorance you aspire to do that which not even the gods 
themselves*may do. None but myself may drive the flaming car 
of day. Not even Jupiter, whose terrible right arm hurls the 


- thunderbolts. ‘The first part of the way is steep, and such as the 


horses when fresh in the morning can hardly climb; the middle 
is high upyin the heavens, whence I myself can scarcely, without 
alarm, look down and behold the earth and sea stretched beneath 


me. The last part of the road descenils rapidly, and requires most 
careful driving. Tethys, who is waiting to receive me, often 
trembles for me lest I should fall headlong. Add to all this, the 
heaven is “all the time turning round and carrying the stars with 
it. Ihave to be perpetually on my guard lest that movement, 
which sweeps everything else along, should hurry me also away. 
Suppose I should lend you the chariot, what would you do? 
Could you keep your course while the sphere was revolving under 
you? Perhaps you think that there are forests and cities, the 
abodes of gods, and palaces and temples on the way. On the 
contrary, the road is through the midst of frightful monsters. 
You pass by the horns of the Bull, in front of the Archer, and 


‘near the Lion’s jaws, and where the Scorpion stretches its arms 


in one direction and the Crab in another. Nor will you find it 
easy to guide those horses, with their breasts full of fire that they 
breathe forth from their mouth and nostrils. I can scarcely gov- 
ern them myself, when they are unruly and resist the reins. Be- 
ware, my son, lest I be the donor of a fatal gift; recall your 
request while yet you may. Do you ask me for a proof that you 
are sprung from my blood? I you a proof in my fears for 
you. Look at my face—I would that you could look into my 
breast, you would there see all a father’s anxiety. Finally,” he 
continued, “look round the world and choose whatever you will 
of what earth or sea contains most precious—ask it and fear no 
refusal. This only I pray you not to urge. It is not honor, but 
destruction you seek. Why do you hang round my neck and still 
entreat me? You shall have it if you persist—the oath is sworn 
and must be kept—but I beg you to choose more wisely.” 

He ended; but the youth rejected all admonition, and held to 
his demand. So, having resisted as long as he could, Phoebus at 
last led the way to where stood the lofty chitriot. 

It was of gold, the gift of Vulcan; the axle was of gold, the 
pole and wheels of gold, the spokes of silver. Along the seat 
were rows of chrysolites and diamonds, which reflected all around 
the brightness of the sun. While the daring youth gazed in 
admiration, the early Dawn thgew open the purple doors of the 
east, and showed the pathway strewn with roses. The stars with- 
drew, marshalled by the Daystar, which last of all retired also. 
The father, when he saw the earth beginning to glow, and the 
Moon preparing to retire, ordered the Hours to harness up the 
horses. They obeyed, and led forth from the lofty stalls the 
steeds full fed with ambrosia, and attached the reins. Then the 
father bathed the face of his son with a powerful unguent, and 
made him capable of enduring the brightness of the flame. He 
set the rays on his head, and, with a foreboding sigh, said, “ If, 
my son, you will in this at least heed my advice, spare the whip 
and hold tight the reins. They go fast enough of their own ac- 
cord; the labor is to hold them in. You are not to take the 
straight road directly between the five circles, but turn off to the 
left. Keep within the limit of the middle zone, and avoid the 
northern and the southern alike. You will see the marks of the 
wheels, and they will serve to guide you. And, that the skies 
and the earth may each receive their due share of heat, go not too 
high, or you will burn the heavenly dwellings, nor too low, or you 
will set the earth on fire; the middle course is safest and best. 
And now I leave you to your chance, which I hope will plan bet- 
ter for you than you have done for yourself. Night is passing out 
of the western gates e can delayno longer. Take the reins; 
but if at last your fails you, and you will benefit by my 
advice, stay where you are in safety, and suffer me to light and 
warm the earth.” The agile youth sprang into the chariot, stood 
erect and grasped the reins with delight, pouring out thanks to 
his reluctant parent. 

Meanwhile the horses “fill the air with their snortings and fiery 
breath, and stamp the ground impatient. Now the bars are let 
down, and the boundless plain of the universe lies open before 
them. They dart forward and cleave the opposing clouds, and 
outrun the morning breezes which started from the same eastern 
goal. The steeds soon perceived that the load they drew was 
lighter than usual; and as a ship without ballast is tossed hither, 
and thither on the sea, so the chariot, without its accustomed 
weight, was dashed about as if empty. They rush headlong and 
leave the travelled road. He is alarmed, and knows not how to 
guide them ; nor, if he knew, has he the power. Then, for the first 
time, the Great and Little Bear were scorched with heat, and 
would fain, if it were possible, have plunged into the water; and 
the Serpent which lies coiled up round the north pole, torpid and 
harmless, grew warm, and with warmth felt its rage revive. 
Bootes, they say, fled away, though encumbered with his plough, 
and all unused to rapid motion. 

When hapless Phaeton looked down upon the earth, now spread- 
ing in vast extent beneath him, he grew pale and his knees shook 
with terror. In spite of the glare all around him, the sight of his 
eyes grew dim. He wished he had never touched his father’s 
horses, never learned his parentage, never prevailed in his request. 
He is borne along like a vessel that flies before a tempest, when 

the pilot can do no more and betakes himself to his prayers. 
What shall he do? Much of the heavenly road is left behind, 
but more remains before. He turns his eyes from one direction 
to the other ; now to the goal whence he began his course, now to 
the realms of sunset which he is not destined to reach. He loses 
his self-command, and knows not what to do--whether to draw 
tight the reins or throw them loose; he forgets the names of the 
horses. He sees with terror the monstrous forms scattered over 
the surface of heaven. Here the Scorpion extended his two great 
arms, with his tail and crooked claws stretching over two signs of 
the zodiac. When the boy beheld him, reeking with poison and 
menacing with his fangs, his courage failed, and the reins fell from 
his hands. The horses, when they felt them loose on their backs, 
dashed headlong, and unrestrained went off into unknown regions 


of the sky, in among the stars, hurling the chariot over pathless 
places, now up in high heaven, now down almost to the earth. 
The moon saw with astonishment her brother’s chariot running 
beneath herown. The clouds began to smoke, and the mountain- 
tops took fire; the fields are parched with heat, the plants wither, 
the trees with their leafy branches burn, the harvest is ablaze ! 
But these are small things. Great cities perished, with their walls 
and towers ; whole nations with their people were consumed - to 
ashes! The forest-clad mountains burned, Athos and Taurus 
and Tmolus and (Ete ; Ida, once celebrated for fountains, but now 
all dry; the Muses’ mountain Helicon, and Hemus; Etna, with 
fires within and without, and Parnassus, with his two peaks, and 
Rhodope, forced at last to part with his‘snowy crown. Her cold 
climate was no protection to Scythia, Caucasus burned, and Ossa 
and Pindus, and, greater than both, Olympus; the Alps high in 
air, and the Apennines crowned with clouds. 

Then Phaeton beheld the world on fire, and felt the heat intol- 
erable. The air he breathed was like the air of a furnace and full 
of burning ashes, and the smoke was of a pitchy darkness, He 
dashed forward he knew not whither. Then, it is believed, the 
people of Zthiopia became black by the blood being forced so 
suddenly to the surface, and the Lybian desert was dried up to the 
condition in which it remains to this day. The Nymphs of the 
fountains, with dishevelled hair, mourned their waters, nor were 
the rivers safe beneath their banks; Tanais smoked, and Caicus, 
Xanthus and Meander. Babylonian Euphrates and Ganges, Ta- 
gus with golden sands, and Cayster where the swans resort. 
Nile fied away and hid his head in the desert, and there it still 
remains concealed. Where he used to discharge his waters through 
seven mouths into the sea, there seven dry channels alone re- 
mained. The earth cracked open, and through the chinks light 
broke into Tartarus, and frightened the king of shadows and his 
queen. The sea shrunk up. Where before was water, it became 
a dry plain; and the mountains that lie beneath the waves lifted 
up their heads and became islands. The fishes sought the lowest 
depths, and the dolphins no longer ventured as usual to sport on 
the surface. Even Nereus, and his wife Doris, with the Nereids, 
their daughters, sought the deepest caves for refuge. Thrice Nep- 
tune essayed to raise his head above the surface, and thrice was 
driven back by the heat. Earth, surrounded as she was by waters, 
yet with head and shoulders bare, screening her face with her 
hand, looked up to heaven, and with a husky voice called on 
Jupiter. 

“O, ruler of the gods, if I have deserved this treatment, and it 
is your will that I perish with fire, why withhold your thunder- 
bolts? Let me at least fall by your hand. Is this the reward of 
my fertility, of my obedient service? Is it for this that I have 
supplie® herbage for cattle, and fruits for men, and frankincense 
for your altars? But, if I am unworthy of regaid, what has my 
brother Ocean done to deserve such a fate? If neither of us can 
excite your pity, think, I pray you, of your own heaven, and be- 
hold how both the poles are smoking which sustain your palace, 
which must fall if they be destroyed. Atlas faints, and scarce 
holds up his burthen. If sea, earth and heaven perish, we fall 
into ancient Chaos. Save what yet remains to us from the devour- 
ing flame. O, take thought for our deliverance in this awful 
moment !” 

Thus spoke Earth, and overcome with heat and thirst, could 
say no more. Then Jupiter omnipotent, calling to witness all 
the gods, including him who had lent the chariot, and showing 
them that all was lost unless some speedy remedy were applied, 
mounted the lofty tower from whence he diffuses clouds over the 
earth, and hurls the forked lightnings. But, at that time, not a 
cloud was to be found to interpose for a screen to earth, nor was 
a shower remaining unexhausted. He thundered, and brandish- 
ige a lightning bolt in his right hand launched it against the 

teer, and struck him at the same moment from his seat and 
from existence! Phaeton, with his hair on fire, fell headlong, 
like a shooting-star which marks the heavens with its brightness 
as it falls, and Eridanus, the great river, received him and cooled 
his burning frame. The Italian Naiads reared a tomb for him, 
and inscribed these words upon the stone : 
** Here Phaeton is lai, who strove to guide 
The chariot of his sire, the god of day; 
He fell, but perished in a great attempt.” 


>». 
+ > 


SECRET YEARNINGS. 

Statesmen and judges, if they give their graver hours to the 
cares of state and quibbles of law, exhibit a growing disposition 
to reward themselves for the sacrifice, by a secret devotion to the 
Muses. An announcement from Berlin informs us that William 
Von Humboldt has left’behind him a collection of sonnets—three 
hundred and fifty-two in number—dictated by the deceased phi- 
losopher and minister at Tejel. They are just out of the press. 
How Fox yearned to give up politics and devote his last years to 
literature is well known. Lord Holland sought the shady walks 
of letters. Mr. Macaulay tells us in a book just published—his 
“Collected and Revised Speeches”—that his “ History”. is 
henceforth “the pleasure and the business of Ais life.’ Lord 
Brougham is said to be giving up the last years of a most active 
life to writings of various kinds ; and we are given to understand 
that one of the most eminent of living judges has composed a 
number of sonnets, which, after the example of William Von 
Humboldt, he designs to have published after events have put it 
out of the power of the literary critic to beard the judge in his 
ermine. Of these last-named works, we may add that literary 
rumor speaks in the highest praise.—Athenceum. 


+ 


In social order, it.is the beauty of fage which is nearly alwa: 
the effect of an habitual dispositiop of t ul. The traits of 
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EDITORIAL MELANGE. 

Prentice, of the Louisville Journal, has been to the spirit-rap- 
pings. His first question was whether he would be any better 
looking in the next world than in this ; which, much to his satis- 
faction, was answered in the affirmative. The territory to be 
aequired.under the treaty with Mexico is larger than the State of 
Virginia. —— The number of militia in the United States, ac- 
cording to a document recently furnished to Congress, is 1,957,782, 
of which number 101,781 is set down for Massachusetts. —— A 
wild bear was shot near Fairmont, Va., recently. —— A domestic 
cat attacked a man near Philadelphia a short time since, lacerat- 
ing his legs and hands in a most ferocious manner. He had to 
kill the animal to escape from him. —~ The Governor and Coun- 
cil of New. Hampshire have appointed Thursday, April 13th, as 
the day for Fast in that State. -——— The true gentleman, says 
Theodore Parker, is one whose quality springs from inward prin- 
ciple. His manners, like the perfume of the flower, are the same 
to all. He regards the high or the low as his common brothers. 
Their feelings and their affections are sacred to him. His princi- 
ples are’ correct and his morals pure. —— Miss Dix is now in 
Washington petitioning Congress for a donation of public lands 
to build an institation for the insane. ——It is said that Felix 
Rachel, the brother of Mad’le. Rachel, the French tragedienne, 
will shortly be here to make arrangements for a professional tour 
in the United States with his sister. —— The amount paid into 
the custom house at San Francisco, during the year ending De- 
cember 31st, 1853, was $2,581,975 84. —— We know of a black- 
smith in this city who clears his $10 a day on an average, while 
one of his neighbors is starving ona profession. A very mis- 
chievous thing is pride. —— Monroe county, N. Y., produces a 
third more wheat than the six New England States. —— The 
“January freeze” comes as regularly and as certainly as the 
“ January thaw.” For nearly thirty years we have rarely passed 
from the-20th to the 30th of January without finding a spell of 
the coldest winter weather. —— Mr. Sylvester Cone, a farmer, of 
East Haddam, Conn., was killed by one of his own bulls a short 
time since. —— In Plymouth, Vt., O. K. Farwell, about 25 years 
old, shot himself a week or two since, because his young wife, of 
17 years, had left him and refused to live with him. Paper is 
made of wood in France. —— It is considered an evil omen be- 
cause the New York legislature has not got a member of the 
numerous Smith family in either branch. They are agitating 
the passage of the Maine liquor law in California. —— The rich- 
est locality in the United States is stated to be the fourth ward 
in the city of Boston, the assessed valuation of which is over 
$60,000,000. The New York Central Railroad is said to have 
earned six per cent. net in the past six months. A new Cath- 
olic Cathedral will be erected on Fifth Avinue and Forty-eighth 
Street, New York, in the spring. It is to be the largest church 
edifice in the United States,—500 feet long,—and about half as 
large as St. Peter’s, at Rome. The Georgia Citizen thinks 
good resolutions are like fainting ladies,—they want to be carried 
out ! —— Little Paul Jullien has quite recovered from his late se- 
vere illness, and is making preparations for a series of concerts to 
be given in New York. —— In the United States there is about 
one white insane person to each 1290, and about one white idiot 
* to each 1374. —— A person in company, being asked if he had 
ever read Dryden’s Virgil, said, he could safely say that he had 
never been guilty of such an /Eneas (heinous) offence. —— An 
expedition to Liberia will sail from Baltimore and Norfolk, Va., 
on the first of May next. —— Actors, it is said, are bountifully 
paid in Australia. ‘Mr. and Mrs. Stark, from America,” are re- 
ported to be among the most successful—receiving “£60 a week, 
though not first-rate.”” —— Daniel O’Connell, the youngest son of 
the “ Liberator,” is about to be married to an English lady, young, 
rich, and beautiful. 


> 


Tue Soversicns or Evrore.—The following are the ages of 
the principal reigning sovereigns: her majesty queen Victoria, 
34; the king of the Belgians, 62; the king of Prussia, 57; the 
emperor of Russia, 56; the king of Sweden and Norway, 53; 
the king of Denmark, 44; Louis Napoleon, 46; the king of the 
Two Sicilies and the king of Bavaria, 40; the king of Hanover, 
33; the Sultan, 30; the emperor of Austria, 28. 


> 
+ > 


Downy amone tHE Deap Men.—What a mighty procession 
has been marching towards the grave during the past year! At 
the usual estimate, since the Ist of January, 1853, more than 
31,500,000 of the world’s population have gone down to the earth 
again., Place them in long array, and they will give a moving 

_ column of more than thirteen hundred to every mile of the globe’s 
cireumference. 


>> 


. To Europe rm six Days!—The New York Tribune says : 
“The steamer Wm. Norris, which is to make the passage to Eu- 
rope in five or six days, is rapidly approaching completion. This 
vessel is simply flat and sharp, with a good model for running fast 
in smooth water. She is made unusually strong.” 


Emicrant Earnincs.—Not less than $14,850,000 was remit- 
ted from Irish emigrants in America to their friends and relatives 
at home in 1848, 49, 50, 51. It is estimated that if the remit- 
tances hav» continued at the same rate, upwards of twenty mil- 
lions must have been remitted in the last six years. > 


+ > 


Turxer Rvussia.—We have received from the author, 

Count Louis Kazinski, a copy of his lecture on these countries. 

The lecture is accompanied by a map showing the position of the 
armies at the present time. _ , 


Wayside Gatherings. 


The larger the school-fand the less the prison allowance. 

The hog stock on the farms of Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky, Mis- 
souri, Illinois and lowa, is estimated to amount to nine millions 
of hogs. 

A petition has been presented to the New York Legislature, 


- asking for a law prohibiting the use of tobacco except for medical 


purposes. 

The citizens of Fall River are talking about procuring a city 
charter. A town meeting is to be held with reference to petition- 
ing the legislature. 


Hon. Wm. Appleton, of this city, has given $2400 for the pur-— 


pose of sending eighty slaves, the property of Montgomery Bell, 
of Nashville, Tenn., to Liberia. 

In a single thunder-storm, in the year 1793, in less-than an hour 
the lightning struck thirty-seven times, and nineteen persons were 
killed in the city of Buenos Ayres, South America. 

A new revolving illuminating apparatus has been placed in the 
Cape May lighthouse, which can be seen from the deck of a ves- 
sel fifteen fr off. 

Two boys, fourteen years old, were drowned in Couesus Lake, 
N. Y., recently. They were skating on a portion of the way to 
school and fell into an air hole. 

Great fires, that are so frequent in the United States, rarely oc- 
cur in London or Paris, from the security afforded in the substan- 
tial architecture in these places. : 

Judge Reed, of Greece, New York, has presented the editor of 
the Rochester Union with a mammoth potato, twelve inches in 
length, and weighing two pounds. Thirty such potatoes would 
make a bushel. 

The timber seized since July 1st, on the Wisconsin and Chip- 
pewa rivers, as having been feloniously cut on government land, 
amounts to 60,000,000 of feet, and is valued at from $250,000 to 


$500,000. 


John Wilkie has recovered one hundred dollars damages and 
costs, of the proprietors of a New York omnibus, for injury to his 
own person and to the dresses of his wife and daughter, by the 
explosion of a camphene lamp used in the omnibus. 

There is nothing so much calculated to arrest the progress of 
consumption, as to eat from one to two pounds of grapes every 
day, and, indeed, to make grapes the staple article of food. In 
the south of Europe this cure for consumption has completely su- 
perseded cod-liver oil. 

Sir C. Wilkins states, that while he was resident at Benares, he 
saw a fakir, the hair of whose head reached the enormous length 
of twelve feet. The tail hair of the Chinese frequently reaches the 
ground, and their moustaches have been cultivated to the length 
of eight or nine inches. 

The clipper ship Chariot of Fame, of Train’s line, sailed from 
Liverpool for Boston on the 11th ult., with a cargo of three thou- 
sand tons weight, valued at £100,000. It is said to be the largest 
and most valuable cargo that has ever been taken fromeLiverpool 
to the United States. a 


» 
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Foreign Items. 


In Portugal it is stated that the young king is about to marry 
his Coburg cousin, the Princess Cuarlotte of helgium. 
Ex-president Van Buren is now in Rome, with his son, living 
in a small house with a large garden, on the Via Gregoria. 
The widow of Boieldieu has just died in Paris. She was at one 
time a popular singer, under her maiden name of Philis de Soyre. 


It was rumored that the emperor of Austria was about to leave 
for Warsaw to have a conference with the emperor of Russia on 
the eastern question. 

The value of Property lying in the harbor of GlasgoW is reck- 
oned by millions. Its only defence is one thousand old flint mus- 
kets in Dumbarton Castle. 

M. Scribe, the French dramatist, derives an income from his 
copyrighted plays of fifty thousand dollars a year. But he is the 
most prolific of living play-writers. 

The Chinese government is carried on by a system of checks 
and espionage. When a commissioner is sent from Pekin to any 
particular province a spy is attached to his train. 

The report from thé war department states that the number of 
men available for arms in France, in the event of a general war, 
is one and a quarter millions, for the land service. 


Austrian officials have been committing another outrage on a 
subject of the United States—the Rev. James Cook Richmond, 
. Lc. od of the Anglo-Catholic church,” and one of thé cor- 
respondents of the Daily News. 

Under the arrangement made with the Turkish government by 
France, the first company of French pilgrims have arrived at Je- 
rusalem, and been received at the gate of Jaffa by a salute of 
musketry. They were clothed in white. 


The agents of the French government have been making in- 
quiries in the English Fa to learn what amount of shipping 
could be placed at the dis of the French government for the 
conveynace of troops to the Levant. 

A tunnel, to commence at Leicester square, cross beneath the 

and communicate with the Crystal Palace at Sydenham, 
and with other places to the south and east, is among the most 
recent projections. . 

It is now beyond a doubt that a fishless river can be stocked ar- 
tificially with any kind of fish. In consequence of which Mr. 
Ramsbottom is engaged in stocking rivers in Scotland for the 
duke of Montrose where salmon were never seen before. 


A king is in the market, ladies. We learn that the yonng king 
of Portugal is to be sent to travel for some months, in order to 


‘give him an opportunity of consulting his own taste in the choice 


of a future wife, by taking a survey of all the marriageable prin- 
cesses to be disposed of. i 9 

The “bread riots” at Exeter (already reported) were of no 
magnitude, the rioters being mostly women and children, who de- 
manded that the bakers should give them bread. The mayor 
called out one hundred dragoons, at sight of whom the crowd 
dispersed. 

In Circassia, Georgia, Persia and India, one of the mother’s 
earliest cares is to promote the growth of her children’s eyelashes, 
b tipping and removing the fine gossamer-like points with a pair 
of scissors, when they are asleep. By repeating this every month 
or six weeks they become, in time, long, close, finely curved, and 
of a silky gloss. 


“nal tales, written expressly for the paper. 


Sands of Gold. 


.-.. Adversity is the true touchstone of merit.—Zord Greville. 

Life’s enchanted cup but sparkles near the brim !—Byron. 

I were but little happy if [ could say how much.—Shak- 
speare. 


.... There are some men who are fortane’s favorites, and who, 
like cats, light forever upon their legs.—Colton. 

.... I will chide no heathen in the world, but myself, against 
whom I know most faults. —Shakspeare. 

.--. In life we shall find many men that are rest, and some 
men that are good, but very few men that are great and 
good.— Colton. 

.... Foppery is never cured ; itis the bad stamina of the mind, 
which, like those of the body, are never rectified ; once a coxcomb, 
and always a coxcomb.—Johnson. 

.... Gravity is of the very essence of imposture ; it does not 
only mistake other things, but is apt perpetaally almost to mis- 
take itself.—Lord Shajfisbury. 

joy is a serene and sober emotion; and they are 
miserably out that take laughing for rejoicing; the seat of it is 
within, and there is no cheerfulness like the resolutions of a brave 


mind.—Seneca. 


..+. Gratitude is the fairest blossom which springs from the 
soul; and the heart of man knoweth none more fragrant. While 
its opponent, ingratitude, is a deadly weed; not only poisonous 
in itself, but impregnating the very atmospMtre in which it grows 
with fetid vapors.—Hosea Ballou. 


+ 


Joker's Budget. 


The man who attempted to look into the future had the door 
slammed in his face. 


A facetious individual wishes to know if a “bee line” must 
necessarily have a wax end! 


An exchange says that the individual who “stole a march,” 
has been put in the same cell with “ procrastination, the thief of 
time.” 

An exchange says, when David slew Goliath with a sling, the 
latter fell stone dead, and of course was quite astonished, as such 
a thing had never entered his head before ! 


A man in Cincinnati recently, cut his throat because he lived 
next door to an amateur trombone player. The coroner held an 
inquest and returned a verdict of “ justifiable homicide.” 


A mother admonishing her son (a lad some seven years of age), 
told him he should never defer till to-morrow what he could do 
to-day. The little urchin replied: “then, mother, let’s eat the 
remainder of the plum-pudding to-night.” 


An auctioneer was much annoyed by the low bids of one of his 
customers, and offered five dollars to any one who would put him 
out. A large, ferocious looking individual approached the unfor- 
tunate offender, and ina whisper loud enough to be heard all over 
the room, thus addressed him: “ my friend, you go out with me 
and I will give you half the money !” 


GLEASON’S PICTORIAL,’ BOUND. 


We have Volumes I., IT., III., IV., and V. of the Prcrorrt, elegantly 
bound in cloth, and with gilt edges: forming superb and most attractive 
parior ornaments in the shape of 2 eries of books of 416 pages each, and 
each Vol. containing nearly 1000 _gravings of men, manners, and current 
events all over the world; of sceaery in all parts of the globe; of famous 
cities and beautiful villages; of pageants at home and abroad; of fine mari- 
time views; and, in short, of an infinite variety of interesting and instructive 
subjects; with title-pages and indexes. ° 

Besides the many illustrations, they embrace in their pages a vast amount 
of original tales, sketches, poems, and novelettes, from the best American 
authors, with a current news record of the times; altogether forming an 
exceedingly novel and elegant series for future reference and present enjoy- 
ment, both in regard te reading matter and illustrations. 

For sale at our office, and at all the periodical depots throughout the 
Union. 1 vol., $3; 2 vols., $5; 3 vols., $7; 4 vols., $9; and 5 vols., $10. 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 


AN ELEGANT, MORAL AND REFINED 


Miscellaneous Family Journal, 


devoted to polite literature, wit and humor, + and poetic gems, and origi- 
n politics, and on all sectarian 
questions. it is strictly neutral; therefore making it emphatically 


A PAPER FOR THE MILLION, 
A WELCOME VISITOR TO THE HOME CIRCLE. 


It contains the foreign \nd domestic news of the day, so condensed as to 
P t the greatest possibie am~utt of intelligence. No advertisements are 
admitted to the paper, thus offering tae entire sheet, which is of 


THE MAMMOTH SIZE, 


for the instruction and amusement of the general reader. An unrivalled corps 
of contributors are lari d, and every departinent is under the mqst 


engag 
finished and perfect system that experience can sugyest, forming an 


ORIGINAL PAPBDB, 


the —_ circulation of which far exceeds that of any other weekly paper in 
the Union, with the exception of GLzason’s PicTORIAL. 

The Faq is printed on fine white paper, with new and beautiful type, and 
contains 1240 square inches, being a large weekly paper of eight super-royal 
quarto pages. 


TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


One copy of Taz FLAG or ovr Unton, and one copy of Gizason’s PicroriAL, 
$4 00 per annum, invariably in advance. ” 
e%» The Fiaa can be obtained at any of the newspaper depots in the United 
and of newspaper carriers, at FIVE cents per single copy. 


F. GLEASON, 
PUBLISHER AND PROPRIETOR, 
Corwen oF TREMoNT AND BrompieLp Srreers, Boston, Mass. 


WHOLESALE AGENIS. 
FRENCH, 151 Nassau, corner of Bprece Street, New York. 
. WINCH, 116 Chestnut Street, Phi iphia. 
- & H. TAYLOR, 111 Baltimore and 6 South Streets, Baltimore. 
. ©. BAGLEY, corner of 4th and Sycamore Streets, Cincinnati. 
A. ROYS, 48 Woodward Avenue, Detroit. * 
| K. WOODWARD, corner of 4th and Chesnut Streets, St. Louis, 
THOMAS LUNN, 40 Exchange Place, New Orleans. 
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GLEASON’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


COPE & CO."8 DRY GOODS BAZAAR, PHILADELPHIA. 
This new and traly beautiful store, located in Market Street, 
Philadelphia, is one of the most massive and imposing edifices 
erected in our sister city for a long time. Others, of costly char- 
acter, have sprung into existence within the past year or two—of 
which Mr. Devereux’s ready pencil has given us full proof—but 
this last structure verily takes the lead. It has long been a won- 
der to us, why our own beautiful Quincy granite has not been in 
more general use with the Philadelphians for stores, than those 
composed of cheerless and unwelcome brown stone, which frown 
upon you at every step you take. Mr. Cope has shown his excel- 
lent taste in the selection of this stone, a lesson he has profitably 
ined from his long admiration of the exterior of our Boston 
ildings. This establishment is five stories high, with a front 
on Market Street, extending - 
through to Commerce Street. 


taken in on Market Street front, and by a railway running back 
to Commerce Street, hauled tq the heaters, which consume nearly 
four tons of coal per week ; thé ashes are taken out by the sanie 
process at the Commerce Street end. This store has been built 
with the very best materials, and the workmanship is acknow- 
ledged to be of the finest character ; there are upw of 150,000 
feet of joists, each four by fifteen inches; the quantity of lumber 
used is upwards of 252,000 feet, with nearly 40,500 feet of shelv- 
ing. ‘The counters in the first story-are all neatly made out of 
walnut, and judiciously planned. ‘Cammasionion can be had by 
trumpets and bells with every floor. In the first story will be 
kept the silks and dress s; in the second, embroideries, lace 
goods and ribbons ; in the third, hosiery, the stock of which will, 
at the commencement, comprise up of 20,000 dozen pairs ; 


of three rooms and staircase are painted im imitation wainscot 
panelling, and the walls of staircases in blocks of rich Sienna mar- 
le—the whole finish, with the glass-staining in the counting-room, 
having reference to the massive grandeur of the whole structtre. 
The internal arrangement of this extensive house for the reception 
of the various styles of goods kept by the firm (each under its sep- 
arate head or department), is as complete as the exterior and in- 
terior are imposing and beautiful—every department being sepa- 
rate and distinct, each complete of itself and ander the immediate 
supervision of a member of the firm, who visits the various Euro- 
pean markets semi-annually, and devotes his entire attention to 
the selection of goods for this immense establishment. The sales- 
men in the new store will number 39, between the of 16 and 
60 years. The firm is Caleb Cope, W. B. Johnston, H. C; Howell 
Isaac Kendrick and Samuel 
Smith, -tradivg under the firm 


It-is between 27 and 28 feet 
broad, and 205 1-2 feet long. 
Each story is of the same di- 
mensions, except the first and 
second stories, to which are 
added a wing 28 by 31 feet, on 
the west side, containing below 
a “bill room,” and ve, 
spacious counting-room, con- 
taining fire-proofs, of a superior 
construction and arrangement, 
and other appurtenances re- 
in an estabjishment of 
is kind. The m®h entrance 
on Market Street is through a 
vestibule, 8 by 12 feet, adorned 
with tesselated marble. This 
leads to the first floor, which is 
finished in the most elaborate 
and splendid manner, with ad- 
mirably arranged shelving for 
the different kinds of goods, on 
either side supported by a coun- 
ter shelf, and fancy iron truss- 
brackets. The shelving is deco- 
rated with ornamented pilas- 
ters, having carved caps and a 
rich entablature. A handsome- 
ly carved cornice, tipped with 
gold, extends round the entire 
room, with enriched brackets 
and dentils. This is in keep- 
ing and corresponds with the 
lower portion of the openings 
underneath the skylights, the 
frescoed walls and ceiling, and 
the elegant bronzed chandeliers, 
of new and beautiful pattern, 
producing an attractive and 
ms effect. On the west 
side of this room, back, are 
triple arches leading to the 
stairways, ascending and de- 
scending, the “bill-room,” and 
the apartment furnished with 
marble wash-basins, closets, 
etc. The archifraves to the 
arches, which are elliptical, 
are highly ornamented, and 
rest on rich antes, having dec- 
orated carved caps and bases 
standing on massive and bold 
pedestals. The centre of the 
store is lighted by three large 
skylights, two of which are 8 
by 20 feet, and the centre one 
10 by 30 feet. There are open- 
ings through each floor imme- 
diately underneath the sky- 
lights, of the same size, with 
carved corners, enclosed with 
a heavy balustrade 
a heavy moulded base. The 
capping is walnut, and. con- 
trasts elegantly with other por- 
tions of the interior. The stairs 
in the wing or tower are ellip- 
tical in their design, and extend 
from the pass in the sub- 
eellar to the roof, seven stories; 
or nearly 80 feet high. The 
tower has a skylight four feet 
in diameter, which affords: 
brilliant light, on the stairs, 
and is an advantage to pur- 
chasers in the selection of their 
stocks. They are permanenti 
and tastefully constructed, with 
massive carved oak rails, c: 
ped with black walnut and = 4 
and altogether one of the most 
splendid staircases to be found 
anywhere. From the basement 
to the top there are 130 steps. 
The second story is finished in 
a style very similar to the first, 
with a counting-roém before 
referred to, splendidly furnish- 
ed, and a room in the rear, cut 


off by a glass partition, for a 
a. room. This is fitted ‘ 
in the same gorgeous man- 
with other of the 
store, and is to be coveréd with a fine Brussels carpet. _The 
walls and ceiling are also frescoed, and much care bas been taken 
to arrange the colors so as to throw the proper shades on the curi- 
ous kinds of goods. Adjoining this, is the way and hoisting 
machine, extending from the first to the fifth floors, which is an 
entire new ment The third-fioor has a bathroom. The 
basement has a clothes-room, in which the members of the firm, 
clerks, etc., deposit their clothing when in the store, each one hav- 
ing his own hook numbered. Attached to this is a range of wash- 
basins and other conveniences. Here the packing will be dore, 
and all the goods received in and taken from the store; they will 
be raised to the pavement on Market Street, by means of 4 patent 
hoisting machine arranged outside of the building, in the iron 
grating. The sub-cellar below extends the whole length of the 
store and is provided with two of Morris, Tasker & Morris’s 
large heaters, which heat the whole establishment. The fuel is 


GRANITE PALATIAL STORE OF MESSRS. COPE & CO., MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


in the fourth and fifth,. licate goods, of 
the basement, linens, muslins and white ponte. 

by glass, in the floors of the first story, below the skylight, 10 by 
20 feet and 2 1-2 inches thick, set in ‘an iron frame. There are 
four large pees in the first story, for heat, four in the second, 
three in the third, and two'in the basement, besides smaller ones 
in the fourth and fifth, besides a number for ventilation. The 
whole establishment is brilliantly illuminated with 204 lights, and 
for this purpose Messrs. Archer & Warner put in nearly 2000 feet 
of gas-pipe, and Messrs. Cornelius, Baker & Co, the chandeliers, 
which were designed: expressly for this edifice. There are-ten in 
the first story, with six fights each; ten-in the second, with three 
lights each; and above and below are heavy dants. The 
chandeliers are bronze, relieved with gold, and quite pretty. The 
rear is made fire-proof by patent iron-rolling shutters. Through- 
out, the best taste has been displayed in the painting ; the surfaces 


This is 


and in 
lighted 


of Caleb Cope & €o. A short 
time since, firm entertained 
the architects and workmen em- 
ployed in the construction ..of 
the building with a supper at 
Jones’s Hotel,which was spread 
in the usual excellent stylé of 
Messrs. Bridges & West. Some 
fifty persons partook of the re- 
past, which was enlivened by 
speeches and sentiments 
to the occasion. 
eb Cope, the head of the 
firm, complimented the work- 
men in the highest terms for 
the faithful manner in which 


the 
oral duties’ Bie. Cope, as we 


Philadelphia,there being but one 
older now in business, and only 
two or Ey: who were cotem- 
porary with him. His 

which was eloquent, 


Philadelphia, and of its 
of location and character, wi 
the last thirty-five years. When 
he came to delphia, in 
1819, the two principal hotels 
were in the vicinity of Eighth 
and Market Streets, and the 
stores of the more activé mer- 
chants were mostly between 
Eighth and Ninth, in Market. 
Soksommentie a good hotel was 
established at Fourth and Mar- 
ket Streets, and the large houses 
for the supply of the inland 
trade soon clustered around jt; 
and from this centre they have 
since gradually spread in all di- 
rections as the increase of trade 
required. As regards the new 
edifice, he said he had assented 
to the wishes of his junior part- 
ners rather than advised what 
id been so elegantly accom- 
was now a resi- 
ent country, and miore 
of a farmer Fay merchant. 
He, without opposition, permit- 
ted the young men to take their 
own course,though he confessed 
he sometimes thought they 
extending rathertoo largely. He 
thought good, however, would 
be likely to result to our city 
as such improvements would 
tend to remove the invidious in 
the comparisons which are so 
often instituted between the 
stores of Philadelphia and those 
of New. York. improve- 
ments on Market Street, so 
long required, have now'com- 
menced, and he believed would 
on. Even the items of: what 
might deem extray. 
himself with the 
ef, even ina niary view, 
were not lost. ‘The dollar which 
shad paid for it had gone -to 
some honest laborer, and had 
contributed, possibly, to the 
of a turkey for a 
ristmas dinner for himself 
and family, and as he was some- 
thing of a farmer, may in that 
purchase, have already returned 
to his own, pocket. Money 
was useful only in active circa- 
lation. His young friends had 
his entire confidence, and in the 


val. 


his from 
Virginia, who visited this city, 
was with one of our most d 

tinguished divines. That friend was induced to attend the 


pretee of this clergyman, and after the sermion, was asked how 
liked the preacher. ‘‘ Very well—so well, in fact, that 1 went 
to sleep. Indeed,” said he, ‘‘I- awoke, and: found him’ still 


preaching, and was so well satisfied that he was going on exactly 
ight, that with the most perfect confidence I went to , Nr in.” 
r. Cope spoke of the illiberality which had sometimes Rite. 
terized: legislation as regarded - Philadelphia interests, and con- 
trasted it with legislation in New York, in reference to. New York 
city, concluding with a compliment to the press, without the aid 
of which individual exertion could accomplish little in advanein 
the prosperity.of any city. Few cities are making more deti 
ss in architectural excellence thin Philadelphia, whose 
fty and graceful buildings are arising with Aladdin-like celeri 
and ma ee ee the taste, shill and 
pros of her citizens artists. 


> 
with them, very mn h as a late 
i 


